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PREFACE. 



The Editor of this book feels that he may 
witli great reason and propriety recommend it 
earnestly to public consideration. He conceives it 
to be well deserving of popular attention, and 
equally worthy the notice of professional and sci- 
entific inquirers after the best methods of treating 
the diversified cases of insane patients. Notwith- 
standing all the combined efibrts of science and 
humanity, by which so much has been done, of 
late yeara, to ameliorate the sufferings of such 
unfortunate persons, the results do not seem to 
have kept pace with the increased need of their 
intelligent and active exertion. This work, prompt- 
ed solely by the desire to render true service to 
a cause so weighty, is a familiar treatise upon a 
subject in which almost all persons are nearly, 
or not very remotely, concerned; since, in spite 
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of modem civilization, the number of those con- 
nected with the insane by family ties, or fdendly 
relations, is astonishingly large. 

The writer of the book has been evidently in- 
spired by the humanest considerations in thus 
setting down what observation and experience 
have suggested; but, for the first time, in a work 
devoted to this topic, however repellent in itself, 
the discussion is made of extraordinary general 
interest by agreeable literary allusion, and not a 
little of the charm and value of philosophical re- 
mark. In fact, the work is thoroughly original, 
for nothing similar to it has ever been attempted 
before. It is written, too, in the best and kindest 
spirit towards all persons and all interests con- 
cerned. The author is actuated by no desire to 
cavil needlessly, but only, in accordance with the 
true demands of enlightened humanity, seeks to 
point out details of the system described so ev- 
idently defective, as to insure all practicable re- 
form as soon as they are generally known, and to 
render such aid as is possible towards elevating 
the standard of treatment, and hence improving 
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the condition of the most unfortunate beings of 
the human race. When, years ago, the Pennsyl- 
vanian Quakers founded a retreat for the insane, 
the first, we believe, in this country, they judi- 
ciously gave it the descriptive appellation of The 
Bettering House! and surely the idea thus 
happily conveyed is one which should never be 
lost sight of for a moment, in any similar institution. 
Ordinarily, those who have had the misfortune 
to become patients in asylums for the insane, for 
a period however brief, revert to this season of 
restraint with reluctance, or not at all. Few of 
those discharged cured are willing to recapitulate 
the circumstances of their own condition, or of 
their surroundings, while behind tlie bars. Few 
would be capable of recalling and minutely record- 
ing those circumstances in order to public infor- 
mation. We do not know that, heretofore, any 
one has been found both capable and willing. 
In this consists the peculiar merit and value of 
the book — that, with a faculty of observation and 
discrimination uncommonly alert, and a power of 
memory amazingly retentive, this author \i^^ \i^^\L 
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able to present a picture of such vivid and prac- 
tical interest. Many works upon the treatment 
proper for insane patients have been published in 
modem times; but never until now has one been 
produced so well calculated by its details to pro- 
mote the essential benefit of those whose state so 
strongly appeals to the liveliest sympathies of 
mankind. Assuredly, whatever tends to throw a 
ray of light upon this dark valley of the shadow 
of death is of infinite human concern. 

Boston, June 1, 1871. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** In prison, and ye visited me not." Matt. xxv. 43. 

We do not often visit men in prison ; not 
even in our thoughts. In the full apprehension 
and enjoyment of personal liberty, we can give 
little pause for the contemplation of the proba- 
ble or actual sufferings of those cut off from 
lives free as our own. And if, indeed, we 
dwell upon these hidden states of existence, 
and especially of that class, who, born free and 
equal like ourselves, are afterwards branded by 
bondage, are we not consoled, in the very midst 
of these reflections, by the accompanying ac- 
cusation which reminds us that it is sin has 
found them out? and thus and there our sym- 
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pathy and contemplation end. But there is 
still another class that touches closely upon this 
one, suffering silently and in secret, and al- 
though without that sense of sin, yet with no 
controlling echo of fellow-sympathy which helps 
to alleviate the acutest mortal trials. Yet it is 
a class which bears an honest claim to the kin- 
ship of pity. It is a real class, and they who 
belong to it are not criminals, but merely un- 
fortunates. They are the insane. They come, 
no matter how terrible or how hai*mless, in con- 
nection with the others, simply because they 
are confined, the only human beings outside of 
slavery, or prison bars, who are actually bound 
by the power of man. 

Yet, as a class, how little does society know 
of their condition ! How aggregately ignorant 
is it of their government, their laws, their bar- 
riers, and their social latitude 1 How ignorant 
of those belonging to it, who are dearest to 
them, it may be, and whose lives once made 
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part of their own I And iu this darkuess so- 
ciety is kept by those who would make huinau- 
ity and natural affection subservient to system 
and codes of their own invention. Although 
withdrawn from their fellow-men by accident or 
circumstance, separated from the family, from 
society, from business, from pleasure, yet once 
away by a single step, as it were, from this to 
that, as little is known of their lives as though 
they were divided by millions of miles. Eather 
less, for no matter to what remote part of the 
globe men may have strayed, they will find no 
quarter towards which modern science may not 
track them and whisper of their lives or their 
destiny. But the modern system of treatment 
of the insane proves that, shut within a build- 
ing, a man may be more completely cut off from 
all that pertains to this world and its interests, 
than he could be at the remotest ends of the 
earth, or beyond all reach of civilization. And 
yet this may be within a mile^ as it were, a 
stone^s throwy of his home. 
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Men are not bom insane. As all are born 
of distinctive races, each bearing the mark of 
each, so those created with the native intelli- 
gences of man's original nature are marked with 
the sanity and reason of the mind's correspond- 
ing faculties, and its rightly balanced judg- 
ments ; but, as they change from hour to hour, 
physically, so the reason is always growing, 
and the primal faculties strengthen or decay, 
even as life, fortune, or varying human con- 
ditions teach them. Men are not bom insane. 
The foolish and half-witted are stamped with 
their birth-mark from the first, as truly fixed 
and immutable as original sin in man ; but in- 
sanity is always the successor of the mind's 
aberration, depending, it may be, upon physi- 
cal causes or conditions through the natural 
quality of the reason itself, or by the overthrow 
produced by time's changes and trials. It sup- 
poses at the outset a mind, at least, and often- 
times the fiuest minds are thus obliquely 
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touched. And the subject of insanity is by N^ 
no means an agreeable one to 'dwell upon. It I 
is one which we turn from, rather than towards 
it. It tells of unpleasant truths, and being / 
truth, not fiction, it cannot be dressed up to ; 
suit the taste of those who would not shrink 
from the extraordinary or vicious, even, if pre- 
sented in a pleasing shape. Viewing it, there- 
fore, in its own light, we are convinced of the 
reason for our turning from it, and leaving it 
to the secret investigation of science, not to be 
mentioned to the general or familiar ear. 

We may talk of the terrible in other forms, 
we may haunt prisons and jails, visit hospitals, 
penetrate the vilest conditions of humanity, 
dwell upon the horrors of war and battle-field 
— all these are free subjects of discussion, 
common to society. They are treated of in 
real life, and served up to us in fiction ; but 
speak of that other form of human misfortune, 
mental derangement, insanity, madness if it be, 
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/and we treat it socially as it is treated phys- 
l ically, not philauthropically, but scientifically, 
I which means in secret. Science and philan- 
thropy ! The one must hold its theories, carry 
out its interests, even at the expense of the 
other. Let philanthropy take the lead in the 
amelioration of mental disease, and science fall 
in as it will ; let us humanize and domesticate 
the root before we systematize and cultivate 
the branches. 

Insanity is hushed up, as if, like death itself, 
we could not dwell upon it. This is mere 
fantasy, or the effect of a morbid condition of 
the mind ; for nothing in nature may be ab- 
horred or hidden, and if this be out of nature 
it should be able to bear a close analysis, for 
the sake of what it has been or what it may be. 
We know this much — that it is a condition 
allowed by the Almighty, and, moreover, one 
into which the strongest of us may fall in a fatal 
moment ; and yet we would evade and shrink 
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from the inevitable, or the supremely ordered ! 
It is true that there are times and . seasons when 
to touch upon unpleasant themes is painful, 
either from personal experience or peculiar 
association ; but these exceptional cases are not 
what is meant. Fancy yourself, you who are 
reading this page, while thus engaged, locked 
in the room in which you sit. Fancy yourself, 
while in the possession and exercise of every 
moral faculty, conscious that you are in every 
physical and material sense a prisoner. Man's 
nature is so free, so prone to liberty, that he 
can but poorly bear the thought even of con- 
finement to localities ; to a house, to a quarter, 
to a town, to a country even, he cannot be 
bound; the whole world he must believe his 
own; and *Hhe world is all before him, where 
to choose his place of rest." 

With such a created nature, how can he be 
bound, Prometheus-like, to a rock? Liberty is 
his life, his air, his food, his very self; and thus 
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you, reader, born of this all-bounteous nature, 
are sustained more than you imagine by this 
one word — liberty. The humau beings de- 
prived of it, outside of slavish or barbaric laws, 
are cut off beyond the power of hope. They 
have not even the chance of running away. 
And what is the actual legalized condition of 
the patient in an insane asylum? In some 
measure the patient's mental and physical state 
directs his treatment, but normally and aggre- 
gately this is his latitude. Here are certain 
grounds bounded by high fences and locked 
gateways. Within them are large buildings, 
with barred windows and snapping doors. In- 
side these buildings, long rooms or galleries, 
opening on each side into bedrooms, are the 
homes of the patients. Here they are locked 
in. Here, behind the bars of these iron-framed 
windows, they may look with envy and longing 
upon the outer world. Inside of this is their 
world. The outside is only a vestige of the 
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past, which they are to banish from life, from 
thought, from memory if they can. Here, after 
some fashion, they work, read, sleep, think, 
and live — not, it may be, for a period of dis- 
ease, during a certain mania, or (it of melan- 
cholia, but for months and years of a rational 
existence. Here, behind these mortared walls 
and iron bars, men of thought, of culture, of 
social calibre, of business capacity, are doomed 
to live. Here, women of intelligence, of spirit, 
of refinement, with homes, with families, and 
possessing the power to comfort, cherish, and 
adorn these, are left to stagnate. They are 
not patients; they are members of this house- 
hold. Brought here once for treatment, now 
they have become the subjects of a life-treat- 
ment; they are resident boarders^ so called. 
Eather, they are prisoners. How many sane 
persons placed under circumstances like these 
could live on composedly and unconcernedly? 
How many would not be made wild with the 

2 
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thought of the narrowed situation? Imagine 
yourself reading behind these "stony limits/' 
Would not thought itself fly off from the page 
to muse on the surroundings? What mind 
would not stray beyond that book, harassed 
with thoughts of its bondage ? Invariably it is 
so. Although ever sensible and familiar with 
his situation and the total impossibility of free- 
dom, still an indefinable something impels the 
creature now and always to drop the book, and 
go for the twentieth or hundredth time to the 
door of which he never held or can hold the 
key. Involuntarily, as before and before, and 
again and again, he will strive to turn the tight- 
set knob, and, failing to move it, he naturally 
enough turns to a window. He may raise and 
open it ; but what then ? Its outer frame of iron 
declares him a prisoner, and the length of this 
floor and the height of this space are his only 
actual world. What more potent recipe to 
engender insanity could be devised than this? 
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The bewilderment of the situation is sufficient 
to upset one. A man in prison or jail, a cap- 
tured robber, or a renegade soldier is sensible 
of a cause which works with his punishment; 
but the man in this plight is overwhelmed, not 
with guilty but with innocence^ and just in pro- 
portion to this is his suffering the more intense. 
He does not reason with his disease ; he only 
questions his being in that position, and con- 
scious of not having committed a crime, he is 
set on fire with doubt. 

The above illustrations have been applied in 
a merely supposititious form, employing the 
reader partly as an instrument of the imagina- 
tion, and deducing possible results from possi- 
ble situations, in order to enforce the under- 
standing to a consideration of facts which exist 
in no less exaggerated form. Who does not 
believe with sincerity, that the reason of many 
a man or woman might be put in jeopardy by 
experiments of a sort like this? The gods,who 
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are said to make mad those whom they wish 
to destroy, may possibly govern this particular 
system. 

But some one may say, that this is the pre- 
scribed form of government of an insane asy- 
him, and it needs must be so ; the pity of it lies 
not in the constitutional element, but in the 
cause and in the fact that men must be visited 
with this mental scourge and blot in reason. 
Hence their summaries, cursory as the glimpse 
of a street placard, and therewith their sympa- 
thv ends. 

But the illustration of the subject bears upon 
the victim of this system, not the observer. 

It is questioned how the man himself, under 
this ban, summoning any one outside of it to 
imagine his situation, must feel. No matter 
what others think of him, to himself he is fair 
and clear ; he is not the spy of himself, and in 
his present position is responsible in his con- 
duct only to others. A man in this state will 
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then be true to self, even if he fools the whole 
army of science. On the other hand, a fail 
illustration has been presented; an ordinary, 
not extraordinary subject has been portrayed, 
one of no violent mania, or hopeless melan- 
cholia, neither an idiot, a hypochondriac, nor a 
monomaniac, without one of these penal terms 
of classification ; but one capable of the exercise 
of opinion, reflection, taste, and choice, to all 
appearance a reasonable, upright, companiona- 
ble human being; one who, measured by the 
world's compass, might be pronounced sane; 
one of whom another watching him day by day 
might say, that his mind was rightly balanced. 
Fool art thou that judgest : in that thou com- 
mendest him, thou condemnest thyself. 

The Magi, those learned doctors, do not 
laugh in their sleeve at your opinion; they 
denounce it openly. What do you know of the 
secret disease of that patient? Does any one 
know it but the physician ? Listen now to the 
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medical verdict on tlie question. That is a 
''very insane " patient, almost deceptive case, 
one that would almost cheat the practised eye 
of science, a cunning subject, a fox that hood- 
winks many an attendant, a monomaniac, mad 
on one theme, at which he batters incessant- 
ly. And what is this theme? Politics, re- 
ligion, poetry, love? Neither, forsooth; it is 
home! a common enough disease in an asylum, 
a theme which drives many a man to monomani- 
acism, so called. Yes, this word, which even 
worldlings prate of, which the exile languishes 
for, which sentiment and melody have for ages 
made immortal, is in the asylum a disease; it 
is the patient's madness. It is in truth the 
light of the past which is shining in the present, 
and will illumine the future ; it is the oasis on 
the desert, the beacon to the wrecked one, to 
him alone ; but to the " faculty " it has another 
meaning. Harmless as it may sound and seem 
lo the general ear, it is fraught with danger to 
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the system of treatment. Home to it means 
to escape i to run away, to get home by some 
foul means that would be called hero dishonora- 
ble — base. It means to strike science, sys- 
tem, physician, treatment, sanity, a deadly 
blow, and then for freedom, and home, and 
kindred, for the altar and the hearth-stone of 
sacred and domestic liberty. 

For it is natural to believe, that the man or 
woman bent on obtaining a certain goal, and 
this goal the mighty one of liberty, would not 
hesitate to obtain it at the expense of the taunts 
of the asylum and its codes of honor. There- 
fore those discontented patients who prate so 
much of home (although generally they are 
among the curable or convalescent cases, for 
the very insane man loses consciousness of his 
situation, which makes him suffer less than the 
other) are usually the most carefully watched, 
and from this desire are more cruelly dealt 
with. The physician is tired and bored with 
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the perpetual strain ; he gets provoked at being 
teased ; the attendants are suspicious ; they 

guard him more closely than they do another, 

♦ 

and jeer at the patient who would harbor the 
thought of escaping. Attendants fly to a gate, 
perhaps for a moment left open, and make it 
fast, while they say to the patient, ^ When 
you go home, I should hope you would wish 
to go honorably." As regards this high stan- 
dard of honor, which the asylum M^ould enforce, 
it might be argued in defence of their honora- 
ble theory, that the man who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
and was stripped of his raiment, and was 
wounded, and was left half dead, was dis- 
honorable in not remaining by the wayside, 
instead of going to the inn provided by the 
good Samaritan. For the many that are 
stripped and left heart-bleeding at the asy- 
lum, would to Heaven a good Samaritan stood 
at the gate to pull them out of the pit ! Would 
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it be honorable to do so ? Who doubts that it 
would? For it must be taken into fair con- 
sideration that the patient is in one sense a 
doimant body in the matter: he dofts not go 
there ; he \s placed there ; and what his feelings 
are in the question avails not. He is com- 
pletely hors de combat. His friends, trusting 
all with the physician, and not seeing the 
patient, hear and know absolutely nothing of 
his desires and complaints. And this is one 
of the very reasons why friends are so strenu- 
ously debarred from entrance there. It would 
overthrow the system at once to permit inter- 
views ; because one of these might have the 
immediate effect of sending a patient home, 
and consequently a multiplication of these in- 
terviews and their results throughout the build- 
ing would make chaos of the continuous, per- 
manent character of an asylum. It is as natural 
for the proprietors of it to desire to consolidate 
and make compact and permanent their medical 
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kingdom, — it is as important, setting pecuniary 
considerations out of the question, to desire to 
fill up the ranks here, — as it is to the hotel pro- 
prietor to fill his house with guests. There is 
a systematic ambition to be fed and kept alive, 
as well as a cure to be effected. The per- 
mission of intercourse from outside would 
utterly overthrow the practice of retaining 
patients here to such extraordinary duration. 
Few friends or relatives could calmly resist the 
appeals of these homesick, heartsick patients. 
Many of them would be surprised to know that 
the minds of their friends thus situated were 
rational enough to dwell upon home and kin- 
dred. Many believe them to be totally es- 
tranged as regards human or rational ideas or 
sympathy, and one ray of this natural expres- 
sion of affection and longing would decide the 
patient's destiny at once. But on the other 
hand, if this were effected, the asylum would 
lose half its horror. Were it made more near- 
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ly connected with the world outside ; were in- 
tercourse kept up ; were patients less cut off 
from their fellow-men, and humanized accord- 
ing to social customs, — there would be none of 
that awfiil hesitation and horror about sending 
patients there for temporary treatment. 

It is very generally believed by a mistaken 
society who think at all of the insane, and even 
by those individuals who have been personally 
connected with some of these sufferers, that an 
asylum confines only the violent, dangerous, or 
utterly imbecile, and that few persons of a state 
described above are normally detained there be- 
yond the absolutely necessary term from con- 
valescence to health. This is a remarkably 
wide-spread error. The convalescent galleries, 
so called, differ very little, outwardly regarded, 
from a ladies' boarding-house in any part of the 
world ; that is to say, as far as the patients give 
the impression. And a close, careful study and 
intimacy with these patients affords no stronger 
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development of irregularity, eccentricity, or 
idiosyncrasy, either in language, deportment, 
or manner, than might be met with in any so- 
ciety of women thrown together, endeavoring 
to make the most of life under the most adverse 
and opposing circumstances. In a recent medi- 
cal and highly philanthropic report, made by the 
director of an insane asylum, is found this cor- 
roborative statement : — 

**The aggregate of boisterous and maniacal 
patients in an asylum is much less than people 
generally suppose. The number is so incon- 
siderable, that, when the weather is favorable, 
there are very few of the men who are not out 
of doors, either on the £irm, in the srarden, or 
the yard ; and if larger grounds were appro- 
priated for the women, the same thing would 
obtain; and these we hope some time to se- 
cure." 

Meantime, with regard to the system of 
dwelling in and of making a home of an in- 
sane asvlum, a word will be said. Its deliber- 
ate and fundamental object is professedly for 
the cure of the insane. Every means within 
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its power is supposed to be exercised for the 
cure of the patients, with the one constant 
object, always to be pursued, of sending them 
home at the first available moment; and this 
is due as well to the friends outside, who, in 
full possession of their mental faculties, are 
perhaps even more keenly touched by the 
separation than the patient. Of course, within 
the natural order of circumstances, there must 
be patients who are left absolutely to the for- 
tune of the asylum. Homeless, without near 
relatives or friends, in uncertain or helpless 
conditions, devoid of any susceptibility to the 
external influences of time or place, these pa- 
tients are as well off here as they could pos- 
sibly be made elsewhere, and for them, in fact, 
the asylum is a needful and legitimate home. 
But if to these only confinement were limited, 
there might be less need of deeper inquiry or 
investigation. 

But it must be borne in mind, that in con- 
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junction with this class is another and very 
different one, who have not yet passed to the 
other side of that earthly Styx which divides 
the dcgi'ces of the mental realm. In short, 
oftentimes two thirds of the patients are cura- 
hies. They are not only amenable to cure, but 
waiting for this result, the moment of which 
must free them from the bondage incident to 
their disease. Besides all that the hospital may 
offer in the way of this effort, all that medical 
skill there can devise, all that their own anxiety 
to be freed may assist to further or influence 
this consummation, while Nature, not dead, but 
sleeping, is working slowly, but surely, to reach 
the goal, outside friends are with anxiety 
awaiting the moment that shall restore him 
who, once dead, will be alive again. In the 
face, then, of all these incentives to their 
restoration and their rightly established posi- 
tion before the world, in the face of skill, time, 
patience, hope, of Nature herself, what is the 
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characte;* or quality of that power that dares 
or presumes to detain one of these curable 
patients a single moment beyond the hour and 
crisis of his recovery? Is the voice of Nature 
which cries nothing? Is blood nothing? Are 
domestic peace, sanctity, harmony, nothing, that 
they must be kept at bay, and swayed by the 
monopoly of an ulterior power, by the formida- 
ble etiquette of scientific analysis or ambition, 
by the usurpation of remedy over disease, by 
the greed of secret curative systems? Down, 
be it said, with the screens of such a system, 
and let those three actors, the subject, the 
sympathizer, and the cure, the patient, the 
friend, and the doctor, stand face to face. Let 
them combine influences, unite forces, reveal 
truths, disarm deception, play into each other's 
bands, and count their honors, void of tricks, 
at the end of the contest. Then, perhaps, we 
should see what we should call magical cures, 
wonderful restorations, curious transformations. 
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medical verdict on the question. That is a 
''very insane " patient, almost deceptive case, 
one that would almost cheat the practised eye 
of science, a cunning subject, a fox that hood- 
winks many an attendant, a monomaniac, mad 
on one theme, at which he batters incessant- 
ly. And what is this theme? Politics, re- 
ligion, poetry, love? Neither, forsooth; it is 
home! a common enough disease in an asylum, 
a theme which drives many a man to mouomani- 
acism, so called. Yes, this word, which even 
worldlings prate of, which the exile languishes 
for, which sentiment and melody have for ages 
made immortal, is in the asylum a disease; it 
is the patient's madness. It is in truth the 
light of the past which is shining in the present, 
and will illumine the future ; it is the oasis on 
the desert, the beacon to the wrecked one, to 
him alone ; but to the *' faculty " it has another 
meaning. Harmless as it may sound and seem 
to the general ear, it is fraught with danger to 
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the system of treatment. Home to it means 
to escape i to run away, to get home by some 
foul means that would be called hero dishonora- 
ble — base. It means to strike science, sys- 
tem, physician, treatment, sauity, a deadly 
blow, and then for freedom, and home, and 
kindred, for the altar and the hearth-stone of 
sacred and domestic liberty. 

For it is natural to believe, that the man or 
woman bent on obtaining a certain goal, and 
this goal the mighty one of liberty, would not 
hesitate to obtain it at the expense of the taunts 
of the asylum and its codes of honor. There- 
fore those discontented patients who prate so 
much of home (although generally they are 
among the curable or convalescent cases, for 
the very insane man loses consciousness of his 
situation, which makes him suffer less than the 
other) are usually the most carefully watched, 
and from this desire are more cruelly dealt 
with. The physician is tired and l)ored with 
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other hand, if we weigh the two conditious, 
which is the worse, the mistake that follows 
from the speedy cure and return to the home, 
or the other, that habitually, normally, and un- 
conscionably permits successive hundreds of 
these human sufferers to live in a false position 
— false to themselves, to their friends, false 
before the world, and false in the heart, if not 
to the eye, of science. 

In England they say, Let mistakes be made^ 
rather than moral restraint shall be effected by 
physical means, Eather than that the system 
should be made one of general suffering, let the 
few suffer instead of the many. For one pa- 
tient who slips from law and order, let not an 
aggregate body be condemned. Whoever con- 
siders, while reading this description, the con- 
dition that has been set forth, will be able to 
imagine, in some sort of form, the sufferings of 
the insane, and especially of the curable cases. 
And let none who have parents, brothers. 
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wives 9 or friends classed among these cases, be- 
lieve for one moment that they are content with 
their situation. Let them permit no doctor to 
lay the flattering unction, either by voice or 
pen, to their soul, that their condition, not 
their treatment, is the cause of their unhappi- 
ness, or that they cease day or night to cry for 
liberty or kindred. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** O star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered tiiere, 
To bring us back the tidings of despair?** 

Campbell. 

It should be duly admitted at the outset of 

this discussion, and before opinions and state- 

/itfents have gone any farther, that there is no 

■ doubt in the mind of the writer upon the ques- 

i tion of the necessity and importance of insane 

asylums. Indeed, it would hardly seem worth 

while to state this fact, which must be, of 

\ course, the rational opinion of every social, 

intelligent being. Certainly, none but the pro- 

foimdly ignorant could hint at any objections 

to their maintenance and continual support. 

But denounce as one may on one side, and 

uphold on another, it is most likely that the 
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general or cursory reader will recognize only 
what he calls an "attack," so that the unjust 
fiat is sent forth like the breath of slander, 
that some one is " down " on these institutions. 
As though some one would abolish them, 
or would, through falsely enthusiastic philan- 
thropy, free all the inmates at once, thus launch- 
ing upon society a fresh race of helpless beings 
incapable of self-protection. Let not disagree- 
ment with system be confounded with a dis- 
respect for principle of action. For it is of 
the system, and the obvious plans embraced 
in it, that these observations are made and 
published. 

In some respects, modern insane asylums are 
to be regarded as modern lights, reflecting the 
darkness of past ages. Instances are unceasing 
and increasing, in which, without this pro- 
visional form of restraint, it would seem be- 
yond human means to control and manage the 
insane outside of these walls. The necessity 
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development of irregularity, eccentricity, or 
idiosyncrasy, either in language, deportment, 
or manner, than might be met with in any so- 
ciety of women thrown together, endeavoring 
to make the most of life under the most adverse 
and opposing circumstances. In a recent medi- 
cal and highly philanthropic report, made by the 
director of an insane asylum, is found this cor- 
roborative statement : — 

" The aggregate of boisterous and maniacal 
patients in an asylum is much less than people 
generally suppose. The number is so incon- 
siderable, that, when the weather is favorable, 
there are very few of the men who are not out 
of doors, either on the farm, in the garden, or 
the yard ; and if larger grounds were appro- 
priated for the women, the same thing would 
obtain ; and these we hope some time to se- 
cure." 

Meantime, with regard to the system of 
dwelling in and of making a home of an in- 
sane asylum, a word will be said. Its deliber- 
ate and fundamental object is professedly for 
the cure of the insane. Every means within 
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its power is supposed to be exercised for the 
cure of the patients, with the one constant 
object, always to be pursued, of sending them 
home at the first available moment; and this 
is due as well to the friends outside, who, in 
full possession of their mental faculties, are 
perhaps even more keenly touched by the 
separation than the patient. Of course, within 
the natural order of circumstances, there must 
be patients who are left absolutely to the for- 
tune of the asylum. Homeless, without near 
relatives or friends, in uncertain or helpless 
conditions, devoid of any susceptibility to the 
external influences of time or place, these pa- 
tients are as well off here as they could pos- 
sibly be made elsewhere, and for them, in fact, 
the asylum is a needful and legitimate home. 
But if to these only confinement were limited, 
there might be less need of deeper inquiry or 
investigation. 

But it must be borne in mind, that in con- 
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junction with this class is another and very 
diflFerent one, who have not yet passed to the 
other side of that earthly Styx which divides 
the degi'ees of the mental realm. In short, 
oftentimes two thirds of the patients are cwra- 
bles. They are not only amenable to cure, but 
waiting for this result, the moment of which 
must free them from the bondage incident to 
their disease. Besides all that the hospital may 
oflFer in the way of this effort, all that medical 
skill there can devise, all that their own anxiety 
to be freed may assist to further or influence 
this consummation, while Nature, not dead, but 
sleeping, is working slowly, but surely, to reach 
the goal, outside friends are with anxiety 
awaiting the moment that shall restore him 
who, once dead, will be alive again. In the 
face, then, of all these incentives to their 
restoration and their rightly established posi- 
tion before the world, in the face of skill, time, 
patience, hope, of Nature herself, what is the 
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characte;* or quality of that power that dares 
or presumes to detain one of these curable 
patients a single moment beyond the hour and 
crisis of his recovery? Is the voice of Nature 
which cries nothing? Is blood nothing? Are 
domestic peace, sanctity, harmony, nothing, that 
they must be kept at bay, and swayed by the 
monopoly of an ulterior power, by the formida- 
ble etiquette of scientific analysis or ambition, 
by the usurpation of remedy over disease, by 
the greed of secret curative systems? Down, 
be it said, with the screens of such a system, 
and let those three actors, the subject, the 
sympathizer, and the cure, the patient, the 
friend, and the doctor, stand face to face. Let 
them combine influences, unite forces, reveal 
truths, disarm deception, play into each other's 
hands, and count their honors, void of tricks, 
at the end of the contest. Then, perhaps, we 
should see what we should call magical cures, 
wonderful restorations, curibus transformations. 
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\ as accidental as those of the world. There is, 
it is true, a certain line and standard of con- 
duct, as in a school, by which the patients are 
classed, and a certain ambition of their own 
to lead them on, through which they have 
hopes of getting home. But, on the other hand, 
it is almost an impossibility for the patient to 
walk here in so straight a line as to satisfy 
the critical Faculty. Whoever stands fair, and 
makes the experiment on himself in view of their 
approbation, — whoever brings himself under, 
suppresses impulse on this side, and weeds him- 
self of vagaries on that, — will find in the end 
that he is but a forced failure of an imitation 
creature, if he does not despise the system which 
inspires him to conceal and bury himself under 
these (seemingly prescribed) conventional sub- 
terfuges. It must be remembered that each 
patient has but one ruling idea — that of getting 
home. Even those hopeless ones, who have 
no other earthly place that they can call by 
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this familiar name, still murmur and mutter 
the refrain of them all. Remembrance of 
something better that they once had is still 
powerfully playing with their jangled fancies. 
"When am I going home, doctor?" is the 
greeting which the convalescent patient offers 
the physician in his morning call. "Have 
patience," is the reply ; and he passes to the 
next. This one is perhaps in tears in the 
comer of her room. She bounds up at the 
sight of the visitor, saying, "Doctor, I am 
sure I am well enough to be at home." " Ouly 
be patient," is the answer. Another's turn 
comes, and she continues the subject — " Doc- 
tor, I have been here a year to-day, and I 
came, they said, only to stay one month." 
"Have a little patience." Monotonous con- 
versation this, he thinks to himself. An- 
other comes, and another, and another ; and 
so, finally, he gets through the asylum, can- 
nonaded by storms of home shot and warding 
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off the attacks by repeated doses of heart-wea- 
rying patience. ^^Pazienm! Pazienza!^^ cries 
the Italian, at every new difficulty. Patience, 
patience, says the asylum in its defence. 

The i^hysicians, or the attendants, can enter 
but little into the real sufferings of the patient. 
They are so accustomed to this aggregate con- 
dition of misery, this wholesale management 
of human suffering, that it is to them merely 
tiresome as a business, not winning their sym- 
pathy, or awakening any reflection upon its 
actual warfare against individual and sacred 
ties. 

Now, the treatment of the insane, physical 
and moral, is a topic that has fretted the 
scientific, sound minds of this country and 
Europe from the dawn of science itself. But 
notwithstanding all the experiments to which 
it has been subjected, very few have resulted 
in hitting the desired mark, and very little 
light has come out of the darkness. Much 
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amelioration, however, has ensued, which is 
the result rather of modern philanthropy than 
due to science. In this, let it not be left un- 
said, much has been done ; yet the facts attest 
the sorry conviction that no diminution of the 
disease has followed upon these benevolent 
efforts. On the contrary, the infirmity has 
steadily increased, and kept inharmonious pace 
with the advancement of modern civilization 
and progression, bearing its impress in the 
train of good and ill alike. The increased 
complication of modern pursuits, requiring a 
more intense application of the faculties of 
the mind, and a more constant strain upon the 
physical powers, has tended largely to multiply 
its forms and manifestations. 

It is well known that during the old French s 
revolution a tendency to this disease was large- 
ly developed, and cases were then more numer- 
ous than ever before known. The same facts 
were manifested in the late civil wat in this 
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CHAPTER II. 

'* O star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered tiiere, 
To bring us back the tidings of despair? " 

Campbell. 

It should be duly admitted at the outset of 
this discussion, and before opinions and state- 
/l^ents have gone any farther, that there is no 
( doubt in the mind of the writer upon the ques- 
i tion of the necessity and importance of insane 
• asylums. Indeed, it would hardly seem worth 
while to state this fact, which must be, of 
\ course, the rational opinion of every social, 
intelligent being. Certainly, none but the pro- 
foundly ignorant could hint at any objections 
to their maintenance and continual support. 
But denounce as one may on one side, and 
uphold on another, it is most likely that the 
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general or cursory reader will recognize only 
what he calls an ** attack," so that the unjust 
fiat is sent forth like the breath of slander, 
that some one is " down " on these institutions. 
As though some one would abolish them, 
or would, through falsely enthusiastic philan- 
thropy, free all the inmates at once, thus launch- 
ing upon society a fresh race of helpless beings 
incapable of self-protection. Let not disagree- 
ment with system be confounded with a dis- 
respect for principle of action. For it is of 
the system, and the obvious plans embraced 
in it, that these observations are made and 
published. 

In some respects, modern insane asylums are 
to be regarded as modern lights, reflecting the 
darkness of past ages. Instances are unceasing 
and increasing, in which, without this pro- 
visional form of restraint, it would seem be- 
yond human means to control and manage the 
insane outside of these walls. The necessity 
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** Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous stigma enters." 

Being, then, a condition of which so little is 
currently or rightly known, it is incumbent 
upon any one who has had a thorough insight 
into its treatment, in modern times, to let the 
world see it as it is, that those who are in any 
way connected with this affliction, and ignorant- 
ly so, may behold it in its own light ; and, as a 
dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant may 
see farther than the giant himself, so one may 
at least be able to present some facts which per- 
haps medical revelation withholds. So strange 
it is, that by a conformity with such and such 
laws which a cei*tain system requires, the nearest 
ties of kindred may be broken (outwardly, at 
least), for, it may chance, periods of years — and 
all those years a friendly intercourse interrupted 
between those separated by, perhaps, the dis- 
tance of only a mile ! But stranger still that 
human reason can be so played upon and 
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bliuded, that men aud society should succumb 
to such a system, without more question ; 
should be frightened and hoodwinked into an 
expedient which shows itself on the very surface 
to be against nature. This is a most extraor- 
dinary and ignorant concession to laws and 
barriers which are at the same time kept " hid 
from their eyes." 

If such ignorance and indifference were ex- 
hibited in the quest of business, in the affairs 
of state, or in commercial interests, manhood 
would have come to its end, and the reign 
of puerility be begun. Monarchies or republics 
may regulate millions by fixed laws, or colleges 
and schools may be governed by a higher con- 
trolling power ; but disease cannot be so man- 
aged. A desperate method may suit a desper- 
ate disease, but one medicine can no more 
be applied to all cases, than Lady Macbeth's 
sweet oblivious antidote would serve one guilty 
like herself. A malady which may be classed 

4 
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under one regular type may possess a hundred 
different phases and forms, and must be reached 
by more than one direct avenue, although per- 
haps it may not seem to vary the breadth of a 
hair; and, consequently, in such a case the 
social system by which the insane are governed, 
independent of what is technically called treat- 
ment, may be erroneous, circumscribed, and not 
allowed scope for improvement. 

It is common enough to hear persons say, 
from petty vexations or disappointments, "I 
shall go crazy," or, " I shall lose my senses ; " 
which, to speak honestly, would not be so great 
a loss for some, as illustrated by the old Scotch 
woman mentioned by Walter Scott, when speak- 
ing of the man who had lost his head — " To be 
sure 'twas no great shakes of a head, but 'twas 
a sair loss to him," it being, like all other heads, 
plainly a sine qua non. But it is not so easy 
to lose one's wits, or to become " crazy," from 
trifling or sudden causes, or, in fact, to die, at 
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our option ; for if these oft-repeated threats 
were executed, there would be scarcely a man 
alive or sane in the world. Insanity is induced 
by a far slower process, although there may be 
instances upon record of the reason becoming 
suddenly annihilated by overwhelming calamity, 
which acts beyond the control of reason ; but, 
like the hair which grows white in a single 
night, such cases are not common. Its attacks 
are more insidious and formidable, and it is 
heralded by varied and turbulent premonitions. 
Its cheating career is marked by a thousand 
changes and chances, which, like an ignis 
fatuus of the mind, deludes its pursuers in 
every direction. It plays for its pastime with 
the finest tendrils of the tiuest senses, until 
Nature, worn out in the contest, makes chaos 
of her laws, and the mental organ, like some 
perfect temple that the work of time has shat- 
tered by degrees, is overthrown, and the man 
is insane. Any one who has evet passed 
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through severe mental suffering, and after- 
wards, looking back from a healthy stand- 
point, reviews the past like some book long 
ago read, will remember the prologue to the 
past as the most dreary of all after experi- 
ence. 

The mind is far more affected by the body 
than is generally imagined, and it is often 
through long physical preparation that the 
mind is touched and disturbed. If a man 
has ever thought at all, he must have thought 
upon this subject, because history has given 
us so many examples of it, and some of the 
finest minds among the English classical writers 
have been stricken with the disease, as well as 
the representatives which fiction has furnished, 
and which have almost passed into real beings. 
We speak of Hamlet as of a man that has real- 
ly lived, and not as the creation of a creature. 
We lose the image of the man in the man him- 
self; and thus Macaulay, in one of his noblest 
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essays, speaks of Hamlet as identical with 
Shakespeare. He therein displays his own 
worshipful admiration of the play by this criti- 
cal confusion of the two. In referring to great 
works of literature he says, " Italy will never 
produce another Dante, or England another 
Hamlet^^^ thus confounding the author with his 
ideal. 

Although to many this vein of thought may 
seem to have no place or bearing upon the de- 
liberate subject of these papers, let it be under- 
stood that the writer is not led oflF by romantic 
flights of fancy from the practical to the im- 
aginative without an intention in it. To claim 
the right of a digression from the main point, 
although it may seem to liave nothing to do 
with the subject of insanity, is to be, neverthe- 
less, only mentally discursive, and refers to 
the operations of the mind in its highest and 
most elevated relations. 

For not by the actual alone is the mind of 
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man swayed and directed, but by the lofty, the 
illimitable, and the immortal. That genius which 
reaps on earth immortality permeates and im- 
presses every more ordinary mind, and every 
successive imagination. It is mind to mind, and 
therefore the study of the insane brings us di- 
rectly into connection with these influences, 
and imports the measurement of the character 
and culture of the mind towards literature and 
its influences, towards art and its effects upon 
the inner or higher capacity of man's nature. 
Among the various institutions which become 
essential to civilization, to communities, to so- 
ciety, and to afflicted types of humanity, asy- 
liims for the insane are perhaps the most neces- 
sary, as well for the safety of the patient as for 
the public well-being. There is usually in this 
country, we believe, one for every state, to- 
gether with private establishments for the 
benefit of those persons who are independent 
pecuniarily, and who are desirous to be treated 
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by the directions of more expensive institu- 
tions. But it often happens that these private 
asylums contain patients who are freed from 
expense, and who are kept there on a charita- 
ble fund. But the other inmates are subject 
to direct and fixed prices of board, which vary 
according to the location of their rooms, the 
treatment they require, or their pecuniary con- 
dition. The asylum is controlled by a board 
of trustees, who visit and review it constantly 
in turn throughout the year. A wonderful con- 
trast with the former rough modes of treat- 
ment is presented in these times, owing, in a 
great measure, to the speedy increase of the 
disease, which has demanded scientific and hu- 
mane researches and eflforts, and to the varied 
forms and modifications of it which formerly 
were not treated of in particular. Men are no 
longer set apart from their fellows like wild 

r 

beasts, or pronounced possessors of evil spirits 
or devils; although modern spiritualism, in try- 
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ing to conviuce the world of the existence of a 
class of these, almost creates a doubt as to 
whether the age of darkness has gone by. 
Most certainly a wonderful amelioration has 
taken place in the management of msanity, and 
the past ignorant modes applied to it have al- 
most disappeared ; but, though ^ worse remains 
behind," a great deal may yet be done. Great 
reforms are not made by sudden instigation, 
and continuous exertions are required to keep 
up with the first steps that are taken towards 
them. 

If men are possessed with devils, they are not 
dispossessed of them in a moment, except by 
miracle ; and whatever reformation is effected 
must be accomplished by assiduous, constant, 
and conscientious method, without departing 
from true principles, and with the highest aims. 
Great national questions, or state and govern- 
mental reforms, are not hastily concluded, and 
philanthropic efforts are perhaps as long in 
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reaching their goal. The first diflSciilty to 
overcome in the management of asylums lies 
on the very surface, and that is the secrecy of 
the system. Yet, strangely enough, from the 
very facts above mentioned, that they are in- 
spected by trustees who are honorably fitted 
for this oversight, who are gentlemen of posi- 
tion and charitable views, this statement might 
seem a contradictory one. But the inspection 
is both open and secret. It is open bn the 
surface — secret within. It has two characters, 
two faces, and must be dealt with separate- 
ly. The place is passed under formal inspec- 
tion (I speak of the private asylums only) al- 
ways once a week by two or three of the board 
of trustees, who visit it regularly in turn 
throughout the year ; each has his particular 
month for patrolling the premises, and investi- 
gating, as far as a passing glance at each part 
of it may be called an investigation, the entire 
buildings wherever patients may be confined, 
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from the first floor to the attic. That they see 
or know, however, no more than they do, is no 
fanlt of theirs. They are interested, and al- 
ways manifest the deepest concern in the pa- 
tients as human beings, irrespective of social 
position or pecuniary condition. They are 
gentlemen of the very highest class, of religious 
principle, of spotless reputation, and they have 
reason to believe that a sincere gratitude is felt 
by the patients for their interest, kind words, 
favors conferred, and their sympathetic efforts 
for the lightening of the burden of this heavy 
imprisonment. Of course it will strike every 
one that they are above the physicians ; that is, 
their position is of an importance beyond all 
others connected with the asylum, inasmuch 
as they supervise, direct, and regulate in a 
body the whole inferior power. But it would 
seem, after beholding them in the exercise of 
their duties, that they were in reality the 
governed power. It would seem that they had 
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changed places with the presiding physicians, 
and were controlled, directed, and taught by 
them. To be sure, the physician is supposed 
of necessity to know more with regard to the 
physical or moral treatment of insanity than 
any lawyer, philanthropist, or merchant direct- 
or who can make part of the committee, and he 
may hush any questioning of any case into 
silence by his superior advantage in the power 
and scope for studying it. Many a patient has 
seen, to his surprise, an inferior physician check 
a trustee by words which signified nothing, and 
in a dogmatic, impeilinent style, at which the 
patient, if not the gentleman visitor, rebelled. 

Yet who but the patient can witness this 
inner wrong? and, therefore, what man or wo- 
man, judging outwardly from the character of 
the trustees, would hesitate to avail himself or 
herself of the necessity of this establishment 
which circumstances so often render indispensa- 
ble to the well-beiug of society? Does there 
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seem outwardly, even should they penetrate 
with the trustees into the building itself, any 
secrecy in this method? No. On the contrary, 
it strikes them as rather an invasion of private 
life, to see gentlemen, comparative strangers, 
headed by a physician, and it may be a matron, 
with an attendant in the rear^ enter a private 
establishment, and proceed to pass in review 
the gentlemen's or ladies' apartments, to see 
them looking to the right and the left, at per- 
haps a gentleman reading, in an eccentric atti- 
tude, not uncommon in the world, however — 
with his heels higher than his head ; or a lady 
sewing in her solitary bed-room, or a group of 
ladies sitting apart and looking rather formida- 
ble to strangers. All this seems rather lifting 
the veil of private life than drawing it ; and 
doubtless it is a very embarrassing occasion for 
the patients, when "strange gentlemen" have 
to eye them askance, and their names are an- 
nounced by way of introduction on each several 
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visit ; and it is likewise undoubtedly an equally 
embarrassing position for the gentlemen, if not 
a delicate one. Many of the ladies, who, it 
may be, have met these same gentlemen in 
society, when perhaps they themselves were 
ornaments to it, and in their true position in 
life, feel oftentimes the most intense distress at 
encountering these familiar faces under such 
different and distressful auspices. 

But the custom is not alluded to as being ob- 
jectionable, or because this supervision is deemed 
unnecessary and unimportant ; for, in fact, would 
that it were less on the surface I Would that it 
struck at the root and branch of a system that 
is visible only on one side I Would that these 
trustees were not always expected, that the mo- 
ment their feet stepped upon the soil of the 
asylum, that the moment they ascended the 
steps of that building, the herald went not forth 
in this one, and the announcement of their arrival 
did not resound throughout the galleries from 
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floor to attic, or was not the secret signal for 
quiet and order ; that the rollicking attendants 
were not hushed for the moment into decency 
and sobriety ; that the patients physically con- 
fined to the bed or the rocking-chair were not 
merely at this holiday moment relieved and 
made to appear fetterless ; that the rough ap- 
pliances of jackets, and the like, were not then 
exchanged for comely garments and comforta- 
ble clothing I Seemingly^ to all intents and 
purposes, the system has no secrecy. *'But 
woe uuto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites I Ye make clean indeed the outside of 
the cup and platter, but within ye are full of 
extortion and excess. Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel I " Are 
not those trustees, those pure-minded, un- 
suspecting gentlemen, the very cloak under 
which all this secret poison is administered? 
They are as mentally blinded on these occasions 
as the patients whom they pity. They are as 
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cgregiously ignorant of the real condition of 
those patients as they are of the histories of 
the men and women who brush by them in the 
public streets. They are personally ignorant 
and aggregately ignorant. They are the igno- 
rant, charitable, unimportant body, played upon 
by the learned and superior one. They would 
be glad to listen to the story or appeal of any 
reasonable patient, who felt inclined to address 
them; but what prevents this appeal? A body- 
and-soul guard is the doctor, who stands aloof, 
but whose presence awes and hushes the pa- 
tient into silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Men, like machines, run in some narrow groove; 
Outside their own, few know what causes move." 

Anon, 

It is very easy for a person agreeably and 
comfortably placed in life to look out from his 
loophole of luxury and take a glance at the mis- 
eries, sorrows, and infirmities of human life, and 
yet never feel them. Immediately around him 
he sees only the splendors and effects of wealth 
and plenty, and all the enjoyments of life ; he 
hears onlj'- pleasant things ; music, poetr}^ 
paintings, flowers, statuary, — the beautiful in 
art and nature, — all combine to flatter and pan- 
der to his aesthetic tastes and fancies ; he lives 
in a whirlpool of festive splendors ; he breathes 
only upon the rose and violet banks of exist- 
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ence. The chiefest of the unpleasant things 
he hears are the excesses of the wealthy and 
wasteful, of the schemes they lose, or the spec- 
ulations failed. His life is bounded not by the 
wants and necessities of man, but by the good 
things and the superfluities of this world ; he 
exists within the radiance of a halo of an embar- 
ras des richesses^ which surrounds him perpetual- 
ly. Pray what is aifliction, what are sickness, 
sorrow, losses, mental distress, to a man so 
placed? They have never touched him, and to 
him they are merely names, words, not things ; 
to him they are like the pages of a novel — full 
of unreal mockeries of life ; they are like the my- 
thology amid actual or living history, or like the 
very stones of which his house is composed, much 
in the aggregate, but very little of themselves. 

Such is very much the kind of sentiment 
with which disinterested persons, in the full 
possession of personal liberty, may regard men 
imprisoned in hospitals. They cau scarcely 

5 
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take ill the fact that other human beings are 
actually living under a key ; locked up by 
another human power, and made to feel un- 
ceasingly this abhorrent form of government; 
which has not even the pretence of liberty — 
the most absolute tyranny, although in embryo 
or miniature form, that ever existed in a civil- 
ized community ; the condensation and epitome 
of all the governments ever swayed by tyrants 
or distorted by despots, and devolving upon 
those who hold the power, — upon him who is 
at the top of all subsidiary power, — a more ab- 
solute and direct rule than that of either mon- 
arch or general ; for over the very souls as well 
as bodies of men do these hold mortal sway. 
All imprisonment that does not arise from the 
motives of good must be called false imprison- 
ment. Society must be protected, and often 
it must take up arms against those who have 
been its greatest ornaments ; but, except from 
motives of this sort, why must the innocent 



I 
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be thus dealt with? Every day, every hour, 
that a man is detained in these bonds, beyond 
the claim and endurance of necessity, adds one 
link the more to the chain of wrong and oppres- 
sion, and one blot more to the darkened soul 
of the one who would prolong this evil. Fals^ 
imprisonment is, without the existence of crime, 
an outrage on human or social laws, an offence 
against society, a heinous offence, worthy to be 
classed among common civil offences, and pun- 
ishable by their codes. But some one may say, 
**Men are not mad from temptation or choice, 
and, having become so from a visitation of 
Providence, they must be directed, provided 
for, and governed by others. They cannot 
choose their treatment." This is all very true ; 
and at these visitations strict watch of them is 
indispensable, indisputably needful. Yet a 
closer and broader view of the subject will de- 
velop other methods of treatment, and will 
prove to us its capabilitj'^ of varied modes of 
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. handling, which are unquestionably more agree- 
■ able for the patient, while equally helpful, and 
I more truly comfortable for their friends. An- 
other system might involve far greater care and 
difficulty than the enrolling them all under one 
regimen, en masse. It cannot be left to doubt 
that all who have friends thus afflicted would 
gladly choose the most considerate form of treat- 
ment, and would prefer that they should be al- 
lowed every indulgence consistent with whatever 
aids reason and safety. Money is of no consid- 
eration to the afflicted person who consigns his 
friend or relative to the hospital, and he endea- 
vors, from his outside stand-point, to direct and 
provide comfort for the patient ; but what is his 
power or word in the matter ? He resigns all 
right or claim to authority, in the giving up of 
the patient, at first. " Let this man prate and 
order as he will," says system ; '* money, the love 
of kindred, the persuasion of all party interest, 
will not avail with you one hair's breadth. The 
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patient is ours, body and soul our subject, our 
experiment. Let them pre-arrange his privi- 
leges, let them order his apartment, let them 
plead for this or for that, let them pour their 
money into our lap ; all this we oppose not, but 
against compliance we set our face. Our system 
is so and so; shall we break through it for this 
man's wife, for this loved husband, for this dear 
daughter, for this son of yours ? " No ; and thd\ 
headsman is in sight ; the axe is glancing, which \ 
divides affection, interest, humanity, nature, i 
from skill, treatment, system, power — from 
necessity, rigor, law, and convenience. Let us 
look at this " very insane woman." Tell us her 
history. ^^ Depressed or excited?^* Strangely 
'* depressed," — a mistress of a happy home, — 
a mother of a ftxmily, but fallen into sadness, 
wearied, aggrieved, despondent, *'run down," 
— yet gentle, harmless, tractable as a child. 
There are so many such cases ! So many worn- 
out wives and mothers over whom depression 
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draws itself suddenly like a veil, like a cloud 
that obscures the sun for a season I And what 
is the treatment for such ? 

'^ To-night, if not to-day, that lady will be 
bound ; chest, arms, hands, will be com- 
pressed, tied into a sleeved corset, as it 
seems, only it is rough, like tow-cloth ; and she 
will be told to go to sleep. This new garment, 
this unusual style of habiliment, this of itself is 
sufficient to ** murder sleep." She does not 
sleep, and must pay the penalty. She is 
watched if she turns, if she struggles to get 
free, if she strives to rise, if she weeps. She 
is reported upon, and morning comes with its 
accusing record written in a " Watch Book " for 
the physician's eye, of " no sleep ; " and through 
grief, wakefulness, waiting, watching, homesick- 
ness, bewilderment, the poor woman is made 
more frantic with torture and opposition to na- 
ture. She is locked into this building. Yes- 
terday at home, with the world to choose from, 
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chei'ished, indulged, tended, with love, witii 
liberty — to-day she is ordered, tortured, har- 
assed, locked up, tied down; to-night perhaps 
worse befalls, and to make all safe and sure, she 
is tied to a bed ! 

Would not this be deemed a most sure and 
expeditious means of engendering insanity ? 
What devil that desired to make mad a human 
being could invent surer means than a torture 
(physical and mental) like this I Even at the 
first moment of new experience, all natural 
opposition offered in the face of this treatment 
is accepted by science — only ostensibly, though, 
must one believe — as symptomatic of inherent 
disease ; and attendants who defer to this medi- 
cal opinion are hoodwinked and cautioned ac- 
cordingly. Is not the very transition itself 
from home, kindred, and familiar objects suf- 
ficient to create incidental bewilderment and 
confusion in the mind of the patient, without 
the necessity of resorting immediately to ex- 
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traordinary accompaniments of a violent nature? 
A more gradual management of the require- 
ments of safety might be substituted with better 
success. 

All patients, upon first entering, are consid- 
ered suicidal^ and it is therefore in accordance 
with safety that they are so strictly guarded, 
as it is said ; but this caution, that acts for one 
side only, is a very questionable one ; for in con- 
sideration of safety to patients the patient is 
tortured. His case is lost sight of in the many, 
and it is for them, not for himself alone, that be 
is fed with sparks from the very fire which should 
be suppressed at the first. His mental organi- 
zation, already touched or weakened, is ready 
to be overthrown by the treatment at the very 
outset. 

Kather than subject human beings, sensi- 
tive women, fellow-creatures, already harassed 
enough, weakened and depressed in mind, to 
an ordeal fiery as this, let provision of another 
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nature bo made for them, in lieu of all this 
mechanism of torture ; let mental and physical 
means be supplanted by moral safeguards, even 
at the cost of an infinite deal of trouble and 
expense. 

Let the patient have fair play at least ; let 
him be allowed the chance and scope for re- 
covery, and that most necessary, most priceless 
boon of sleep. He may be insensibly, indi- 
rectly watched and guarded by other instru- 
ments than the hair shirt, or a "bed of steel." 
Let Mm sleep — is the fiat that goes forth for 
every patient ; and j^et how utterly against all 
such providence is the initiative step ! 

Patients are often heard discussing the capaci- 
ties of the physicians themselves, were they to 
exchange places with their condition. Inde- 
pendently of all mechanical or personal appli- 
ances that are forced upon the patient, certain 
attendants, called ** watchers," are required to 
keep guard-duty during the night. They visit 
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the premises from basement to attic throughout 
the night, and in case of disturbance, iilness, or 
danger of any sort, this is a most necessary 
arrangement. Moreover, they keep the con- 
sciences of the patients with regard to their 
amount of sleep, and report the score of hours 
against their names, which is reviewed by the 
physician before making his morning call ; and 
it often happens that the doctor and patient are 
of two opinions in the question, sleep being 
usually deceptive and proverbially cheating or 
flattering its votaries into an erroneous estimate 
of its visitations. It often happens that a pa- 
tient learns from the physician who is taught by 
the record of the " Watch Book," that he slept 
well, when in his own imagination he had not 
closed his eyes all night. 

Persons outside of asylums are not altogether 
free from similar delusions. It is a current 
source of conjecture among the patients, wheth- 
er the doctors are apprised of the precise mau- 
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ner of the vigils of these watchers — if they 
imagine that there could be possibility of in- 
ducing " that season of all natures — sleep " by 
such a process; or whether it may not be a 
part of their system to exhaust nature first au 
fond, before the recuperative regeneration be- 
gins. A despondent or credulous patient will 
fasten on himself accusing thoughts of settled 
disease, without hope, from the absolute ina- 
bility to sleep; but one sufficiently strong to 
hold his own opinion will refute all such va- 
garies, knowing that not the whole medical 
faculty itself could withstand the ordeal of 
watch-attendants; which amounts to this, that 
a person does not sleep ^ because he is awakened. 
These watch-attendants carry lanterns, and this 
is the delightful use for which they employ 
them. A patient is put to bed at nine o'clock 
— the regular hour for retiring; and woe to 
that patient who is found lagging behind the 
rule. Out goes the light, and ladies or gen- 
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tlemen, who at home act their own pleasure and 
direct their servants, are here ordered off like 
children to bed in the dark, and find themselves 
changing places with servants. Indeed, the 
manners of some of these Yankee attendants 
are hardly on a footing with those of the higher 
Irish servants. There is a certain courtesy and 
a suavity among these last which are not always 
found in New England, and the courtesy of 
Erin is lost sight of in the cui*tness of Vermont 
manners. The patient may have just fallen 
into a doze, or he may be '* doing well '* in the 
achievement of sleep, and by a simple and 
natural let-alone process he might remain thus 
the entire night. But presently his ear catches 
the sound, not yet the sight, of the lantern, 
clink, clink, rattle, rattle, as it swings from the 
attendant's hand, through the long gallery, at 
the door of every patient, until it stops at his 
own; then the shadow throws its length upon 
the wall or ceiling, and then it dangles in his 
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very face; the murky light pries boldly into 
his eyeballs, which are roused from their soekets 
in a moment ; he looks at watcher and lantern 
in silence and bewilderment, and the vision, 
having satisfied itself that he is awake, vanishes 
for another hour. 

Thus you see, reader, they wake the patient 
up to see if he is asleep! What sort of a 
method is this for the encouragement of one 
of the established and most important require- 
ments for the ameliorative treatment of the in- 
sane I The first sight of this extraordinary 
apparition to a new patient is always recurred 
to by him with awful recollections and associa- 
tions afterwards ; and this is why the first night 
of an asylum is so terrible to many. It has 
been compared to a night in hell, to everything 
that man fears of the horrible. Of course it 
must be agreed that the state of the patient's 
mind very much enhances this terror ; and this, 
together with the fact of the strangcsness of tho 
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place itself, and no previous preparation for 
such a sight — the barred windows, the bolted 
doors, the constant rattle of the attendant's 
keys, the entire air of mystery and secrecy that 
pervades everything, the strong impression of 
absolute rule and power, the compulsion which 
forces a suspicious dose of medicine down the 
patient's throat, and, finally, the tying up of the 
person in the shirt of tow-cloth — all this were 
enough, and more than enough, to render the 
first night of an asylum the most strongly tor- 
turous that could have fallen to the previous 
experience of the patient. It may be said that 
the mere sight of a boy or girl with a lantern 
is hardly so terrible as some things that befall 
us, or that we meet with in everj'^-day life ; but 
let it be taken in connection with a mind al- 
ready full of apprehension, and it then becomes 
a sort of cumulative horror. The patients, 
among themselves, discuss, to much extent, 
their relative impressions, fancies, fears, and 
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delusions; and one often finds the image of 
himself in a friendly mirror, and meets corre- 
spondent thoughts and ideas in other breasts, 
echoing to the annals of his own. And this 
sympathy is good for them ; for thus they rec- 
ognize that it is one and the same disease that 
afflicts them, and they are more easily taught 
to overcome that error prevalent with patients, 
that it is sin and not disease which has found 
them out. Among other recitals that have been 
taken note of, perhaps none has left a stronger 
impression than that of the watch-attendant's 
visits, which has often had the effect of con- 
vincing more than one patient that for the first 
time in their lives they had actually seen a 
ghost I 

One attendant in particular, if seen once, 
could hardly ever have been forgotten. She 
was a young girl, evidently in a deep con- 
sumption. Hers was a most singular and 
striking countenance as well as expression. 
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Once seeu at night by the light of a lantern, 
that face could never during a lifetime lose 
its impression on a human mind. Her com- 
plexion, colorless and pallid, was set off by a 
pair of large, hazel eyes, which seemed to have 
lost their natural expression, and the eyeballs 
protruded in such a way thajb they lent a 
wild, reproachful, half-accusing stare to tfie 
countenance, as if directing some especial ad- 
monition or reprimand to the person upon 
whom they looked with spectral fixedness. 
Gulnaro herself could not have more weirdly 
lighted up the dungeon, than did this delegated 
vision the asylum chamber. A very thin and 
worn red blanket shawl was thrown around 
her shoulders at night, and she had the habit 
of concealing the lantern under the shawl, 
which gave a lurid coloring to her complexion, 
while the intensity of the eyes seemed strangely 
heightened. 

This singular and altogether unusual visit- 
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ant, standing by the bedside of a person in a 
strange place, with all the confusion of mind 
incident upon the darkness, disease, and delu- 
sion, would be sufficient to induce any one com- 
pos mentis to imagine he had seen something 
very like an apparition. A strange position, 
is it not, for young girls, who in the season of 
youth need so greatly the nurture of repose 
and early hours, in an insane asylum, their 
province and duty to walk alone through long, 
gloomy galleries and subterranean passages, 
down and up hard staircases, with stealthy 
tread, locking and unlocking doors and cellar- 
ways, to watch and gaze upon fifty or a hundred 
insane persons — in bed, or asleep ! What 
would the girls, who dissipate in society, 
whose late hours are so much condemned — 
what would even the servant who was obliged 
to sit up night after night for her tardy mis- 
tress, or the poor seamstresses, who take the 

6 
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hours from necessary sleep to earn a miser- 
able pittance — what would they think of 
nights spent like this I And yet these girls 
choose it. By and by it will be explained — 
why. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

<< Semel insanivimus omnes." 



Beport me and my cause aright. 



HoLinlet, 



Shakespeare was undoubtedly the finest 
character-delineator of madness and great men- 
tal conflicts that the world has ever known, as 
he was also of all human passions and situa- 
tions. It would therefore seem that the stu- 
dent and observer of mental disaster might 
find as broad a scale for research and explora- 
tion with the great poet, physician, and phi- 
losopher, as from those strictly scientific vol- 
umes, which treat directly of disease of the 
mind by purely physical laws and calculation. 
The physician of the mind needs to possess in 
himself a mind capable of making studies of 
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great ideals, and he may classify his real sub- 
jects by these, just as the artist or the architect 
studies the masterpieces of past ages and 
genius. Shakespeare, through his profound 
inspiration for research into human nature un- 
der all its phases, has created subjects, proto- 
types, studies which may serve as emblems and 
models of investigation and inquiry for the phy- 
sician, as well as the patient. For if the patient 
cannot resist impressions and comparisons of 
such a nature, how can the physician? 

The opportunity for a scrutiny into mental 
changes, afforded to patients at an asylum, is 
very great. How much greater is it than the 
physician's, as far as human association and in- 
tercourse can go ! In their case it is not pa- 
tient to physician, subject to operator, creature 
to master; it is patient to patient, friend to 
friend, brother to brother; and thus through 
these mediums Nature speaks aloud, boldly and 
without reserve; while, on the other hand, con- 
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cealment, embarrassment, and disguise of self 
are always evident and uppermost. Doubtless, 
most physicians would be satisfied of the pa- 
tient's pre'rogative here. What intelligent suf- 
ferer, seeing the two paths of investigation, 
could help wishing that he might impart to 
science the means he, above all others, can 
possess of a genuine honest research into this 
disease? By being able to do so, he might 
benefit the human race. Without deviation, 
therefore, from the main subject, Shakespeare's 
characters, many of them, may bear directly 
upon this theme. " Hamlet's madness " has 
been the subject of literary critics in all times ; 
and whatever opinions these may have held, if 
direct opportunity had been given them to make 
comparisons from real life, it might have had 
the eflTect of overthrowing the original opinion. 
Shakespeare makes the grave-digger jestingly 
say, when Hamlet inquires how he himself 
became mad, " E'en by losing his wits ; " but 
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persons do not always lose their wits when mad, 
as Shakespeare knew, although he put thus 
much of truism into the mouth of the clown; 
neither, vice versa^ are they mad because wit- 
less. The grave-digger was witless in a natural 
sense, but not mad. Hamlet was neither wit- 
less nor mad; for it is apparent in his case, that 
the opinions with regard to his insanity have 
been drawn rather from the attempted perver- 
sions of his mood by other characters in the 
drama, than from his own conduct, however 
erratic. The queen, his mother, his uncle, 
Polouius, and all who surround him fix this 
stigma upon him, for reasons which the details 
of the play make evident. It cannot, it is true, 
enter into their limited minds to conceive of a 
soul with elements so fine as his ; their grosser 
nature can grasp at nothing beyond the actual 
present, and being at odds with him, and fear- 
ing his moods and clouds of action, they fasten 
this excuse of madness upon him to cloak their 
own guiltiness and moiis\>Tos»\\\e^. 
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His so-called madness was much in the con- 
trol of his volition — more of the will than the 
sense. Philosophers have called will our rational 
appetite ; and thus Hamlet's object in bringing 
to justice the guilty was the appetite of the 
very soul of reason for the punishment of a 
great crime, through which all his human and 
natural affections had been struck and outraged, 
and it sprang from the intensest filial love and 
devotion. His was the mask of madness and 
disguise of self, in order to accomplish certain 
ends. He was instigated and swayed from the 
first by one overpowering passion, the most 
acute, perhaps, of all human passions — revenge. 
But Hamlet's revenge, like his madness, had 
method in it. It had not yet run away with 
his deliberate capacity for reason. Had he 
rushed upon his uncle at the first impulse of 
passionate horror, and stabbed him, he would 
have been but a mad assassin, goaded on by the 
natural outburst of a spirit of revenge, common 
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and uppermost in coarser natures ; but he dis- 
played, in his study at the aim, his own superi- 
ority of mind, and his exquisite insight into 
human nature and suffering, by employing tho 
slow, subtle poison of the conscience to work its 
guilty effects, and to hold the mirror up to 
Nature's positive deformities. His deliberate 
intents were rational, clear, and honest. These 
withheld him, on one side, against malice, and 
revenge on the other ; but in the end passion 
got the better of reason, and want of harmony 
of action and consistency of conduct was the re- 
sult, rather than madness. His weakness lay in 
the failure of a revenge commensurate with his 
natural aims and calculations. 

Shakespeare meant the world to make the 
discrimination, if so capable, between the vil- 
lany and crime-accusing truth, on one side, and 
the perversion of self on the other — which ex- 
hibits Hamlet in a twofold character — not 
mad, but strong in seeming so. Through all 
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this veil of nature we see Hamlet himself, the 
man, in another nature. He was so stabbed by 
the knowledge of the murder of his father, that 
his conscience was stirred unto smiting, making 
him feel almost self-criminated, if he did not 
avenge this foul and most unnatural murder. 

The grave-digger's simplicity confounded the 
natural fool, his case depending on a malfor- 
mation of the brain, with one of a mind dis- 
eased or affected by a nervous and melancholy 
disorder. Leigh Hunt, in one of his admira- 
ble papers, speaks of nervous disorders ; the 
passsage is far too long to quote entire, but 
it is worth while to extract the following sen- 
tence : — 

"There are very few instances of insane 
poets, or of insane great understandmgs of any 
sort. Bacon, Milton, Newton, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, &c., were all of minds as sound as 
they were great." 

This is all very true, although we often hear 
the phrase '' mad as a poet ; " and the reason for 
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this popular error that poets are tinged with 
madness results more from the simple fact, that 
we take a more marked observance of madness 
in a poet, or any great scholar, which would 
seem to make it common, although in reality 
the proportion of such persons is very small 
compared with those of ordinary minds. Just 
as Bacon says of dreams and omens, in the 
popular belief, that " men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss." Tasso, Col- 
lins, Mary Lamb, and others were exceptions, 
but in this country such cases have proved very 
rare. Hoffman, the author of that popular song, 
"Sparkling and Bright," was thus afflicted, and 
Poe has been charged with the same infirmity, 
though as regards this, great variety of opinions 
has existed. 

This affection is more common among pre- 
tended poets, or pedants and unacknowledged 
geniuses, than among declared authors, who 
have made a name before the world. That 
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unfortunate class strive for the recognition of a 
muse who does not yield to their invocation ; 
and that longing thirst for fame, destructive as 
any other passion ; that disappointed ambition, 
together with the scorn of fortune, the jeers of 
critics, the utter failure of attaining what their 
fancy would reach, and what folly beckons them 
towards, is often the cause of a life blasted for 
practical usefulness, if the end be not madness. 

It is therefore the half-way poets that go mad 
for poetry. This unfortunate class are in the 
very state of Macbeth, when bewildered by the 
projected murder of Duncan — " the attempt, 
and not the deed, confounds them." Under the 
control of their poetic longings they writhe like 
one struggling with pent-up love or grief. They 
cannot give feelings words, and thus the passion 
that does not speak "whispers the o'erfraught 
mind 9 and bids it break." 

It used to be said that every third country 
village had its crazy poet ; and can we not all 
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look back and remember some harmless, hap- 
less youth, or hoary-headed stroller, who mut- 
tered his madness to the winds and trees ? Have 
we not met him " hard by yon wood '* ? Have 
we not "missed him on the 'customed hill"? 
Have we not read his epitaph — 

** Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own " ? 

Macaulay, in his fine essay on Milton, reasons 
curiously on the subject of minds so touched. 
He says, " Perhaps no person can be a poet, or 
can even enjoy poetry, without a certain un- 
soundness of mind." He then qualifies it by 
saying further, "By poetry we mean not all 
writing in verse, but the art of employing words 
in such a manner as to produce an illusion on 
the imagination — the art of doing by means 
of words what the painter does by means of 
colors." "Truth, indeed," he says, "is essential 
to poetry y but it is tVie Iyv\W\ ot madness." 
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This sounds sophistical ; aud notwithstanding 
the high authority, it is far from just. We can 
conceive of the poet, to be sure, worked up to 
the **fine frenzy," ascribed to him ; but it is not 
the frenzy of an unsound mind, as Macaulay 
would assume, but rather the heightened eflect 
of the imagination at work on the more fanciful 
or intenser part of the understanding. Poetry 
is not philosophy, because it is poetry, and 
therefore wrought by and made up of different 
elements of the mind acting upon varied com- 
binations of the fancy. If it were unsound, it 
could not bear the test of the sound minds of 
others for whom it was written, or be capable 
of producing its correspondent effects ; and it 
certainly could not maintain the right to the 
nature and title of poetry, or make itself capable 
of analysis. Poetry might be defined as the 
religion — so to speak — of the fancy, as Chris- 
tianity and the light of the gospel form the 
religion of the soul ; and, therefore, one might 
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as well say that a profound religious sense was 
an evidence of unsoundness of mind. It cannot 
be denied that such a sense oftentimes leads to 
undue excitement, and even derangement ; but, 
on the other hand, the general influence of re- 
liirion, if it does draw men off from the rancre 
of their ordinary pursuits, is to make them more 
calm and sober than before. Certainly Shake- 
speare himself, the most remarkable instance 
of the exaltation and illimitable scope of the 
imaginative faculty, exhibits at the same time 
the exercise of the clearest good sense, and 
anything but the least indication of any un- 
soundness of the understanding. 

An incident which seems to touch closely 
upon this allegation of Macaulay came under 
the writer's observation. A certain physician, 
who possessed more mechanical knowledge of 
his profession than any natural adaptation and 
interest for it, was frequently heard to condemn 
the reading of poetry by patients. Upon such 
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occasions he was naturally asked if he did not 
himself enjoy fine poetry ; to which he uniformly 
replied, " No ; I never read poetry ; I hate it ; " 
as though that single assertion would be suf- 
ficient to stop all reading of poetry from that 
very moment. Bat it was natural to surmise 
that he had perhaps read this dissertation of 
Macaulay, or had received his orders from some 
high practical source, which did not deem it 
consistent with his peculiar province, as the 
regulator of human minds on a great scientific 
principle, to profess a love of anything that 
smacked of an illusory nature. But, Gradgrin- 
dianly, to be sure, one must be governed by 
facts. It afterwards proved that this opinion 
was correct ; for one who knew this physician, 
not in disguise, declared him to be only pro- 
fessionally opposed to poetry, and that it be- 
longed to his profession to root this element out 
of his patients as a flaw in the mental ray, and 
a formidable obstacle to science. This was a 
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puerile policy, ueverthless, to deal with one's 
patients on his truth-grinding principle, since 
what system governed in such minor matters 
upon false and opposing bases can be deemed 
a successful or fepeedily curative one 1 The 
theory of Bishop Butler, as broached by Horace 
in his satire "Omnes insanire" (Libi II. Sat. 
2), nearly twenty centuries earlier, that by pos- 
sibility all men are mad, although a startling 
one, is by no means unworthy of speculation, 
and more fraught with truth than one would 
be likely at first to imagine. It might be con- 
densed and modified into truth by any close 
observer of the mental organization. Every 
human being may be said to have, more or 
less, the seeds .of insanity born in him, which, 
although perhaps never developed and brought 
to their bitter fruition, yet are there, like the 
seeds of the flower dormant within the calyx, 
which, without human touch or transplantation, 
will not be multiplied into families of flowers. 
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or produce results, without especial influences 
and combinations. Thus these seeds within the 
human mind, without the workings of external 
causes, will forever remain dormant and unde- 
veloped. These, by the contact and rubs of the 
world, the vicissitudes of place or circumstance, 
'Hhe slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," 
the press of business, or the burden of physical 
diseiase, may be aroused and stirred to stupen- 
dous strength, and, in the end, produce the 
culminating stroke of the original taint. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
a person may master, in a certain measure, the 
power of this latent infirmity ; and that by care, 
restraint, watchfulness, and discipline of the 
mind, a man may go upon the very edge of in- 
sanity, and yet not fall over the brink. It is 
certainly less common for profound students, 
scholars, and reasoners to be overthrown in 
mind, than for men of business, or those who 
endure great physical exertion. Among the 

7 
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statistics of the insane, reported by an eminent 
physician, he mentions teachers as being a very 
numerous class of his patients ; and this is ac- 
counted for by the great mental strain, as im- 
plying study. But, upon an investigation of 
the class of teachers, and, in fact, the mechanical 
duties of teachers in general, this statistical 
argument proves itself a non sequitur; because, 
if one will reflect for a moment upon the duties 
of public school teachers, he will observe that 
their mental tax is far less than that of the stu- 
dent — since the latter is constantly crowding 
the untaught mind with new impressions and 
facts, while the teacher's part, in the main, is 
a mechanical one. Most of these cases of in- 
sanity come from the very departments of learn- 
ing where no effort of thought is required, and 
that is from our primary or grammar schools, 
not our colleges, or classical, or high schools. 
Now, the mind needs more thought and prep- 
aration for the requirements of these than for 
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the others, where, although the cares are ardu- 
ous in the extreme, they are not so from mental 
application, but from the strain upon the pa- 
tience, voice, and heart, rather than upon the 
brain. 

And thus we see it exemplified in the com- 
mon fact of our public school teachers wearing 
themselves out and becoming insane^ as a con- 
sequence of great but merely mechanical efforts. 
It is the struggle in the mind between higher 
intellectual aspirations and task-work which 
wears upon, without enlivening, the faculties. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" A day, an hour, of Tirtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage." 



Addison. 



A STATE of insanity seems to show to us an 
example of the body living while the soul is 
dead. It is ^ to be and not to be." For mere 
existence, the creature only breathing, eating, 
sleeping, is not fully being, and therefore not 
to reach the capacity of the soul of man is not 
to fulfil the higher ordered destiny of humanity. 
For 

*' What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? A beast ; no more." 

Thus insanity is often popularly called a living 
death — a death in life, or many times worse 
than death. The reason is tortured, the sense 
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id blinded, and life only seems not extinct. 
But for all this, there is a certain standard and 
compass by which we are enabled to derive 
some fixed and commensurate idea of what is 
commonly called insanity, although necessarily 
opinions with regard to it must vary according 
to the capacity, limit, or understanding of the 
observer. A line of conduct that would seem 
extraordinary to one man might seem regular 
to another, and what the world at large and 
society might deem en regle^ the more limited 
precincts of an asylum might find much to 
quibble about. There are not a few inoffensive 
persons whom the world designates as eccen- 
tric, erratic, or fanatic, and there are many 
who, without giving strong evidence of any of 
these qualities, are so deeply characterized with 
their own individual traits as to render them 
selves very offensive to others. It is a privi- 
lege that society grants, which the law of 
order has nothing to do with, that personal 
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liberty may fly beyond the province of method 
and system, and strike out into paths of its 
own. 

Blest independence of social government, 
that systems do not allow I Let any man pre- 
sume to maintain his own inherent eccentricity, 
idiosyncrasy, or whatever may stamp his per- 
sonality, let him indulge in his own whim of 
opinion or habit of life by his form of speech 
or expresssion, within the tabooed domains of 
an asylum, and unless this be on a footing with 
the codes of uniformity there prescribed, unless 
it reach the wonted standard of this or that 
line of government, he may as well begin to 
study the art of doflSng his true character, of 
suppressing and merging himself into the im- 
aginary man or woman of system's carving, into 
the image of the figure-head that is chiselled in 
wood and serves as a model for all ; which 
says, " Until you cut yourself to my pattern, 
abandon hope ; until you learn to give eye 
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for eye, to pay off system in its own coin, you 
have no more chance of escaping from those 
walls, than if habeas corpus or personal liberty 
bills had never existed." Much of the conduct 
that passes current as insanity in the asylum 
the world would never discover as such, or 
deem in any way so very remarkable or ex- 
traordinary. Association and habit, the fact of 
condensing life into a methodical course, or 
discipline, have the effect of constraining and 
narrowing the minds of those who govern these 
systems ; and the fact that a man has once been 
insane, brief or temporary as the fit may have 
been, is sufficient to cast doubt or suspicion in 
the minds of some upon him forever. 

The world is far more charitable in the ques- 
tion of these doubts, than the asylum or the 
treatment. How many a man, overtaken, per- 
haps once in a lifetime, with some sudden, un- 
accountable aberration, is received back from 
the asylum without hesitation, to fill the ranks 
of business or social intercourse I 
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But in the asylum it is different. The very 
same opinions that might be expressed in 
any polite society in the world, measured by 
narrow judgments, — and in fact they are al- 
ways on the alert to catch a ray of disease, — 
are again and again openly denounced as ^^ crazy 
talk" Too often are patients interrupted in 
an innocent original expression of thought by 
this rebuke : " Come^ come; dorCt talk so; 
that's crazy.'' This is heard repeatedly, not 
from the attendants, from whom we could 
not expect any particular nicety of judgment, 
but from those who pretend to govern with 
discretion the minds of the patients. A prac- 
tice like this is evil and foolish. It not only 
prevents the patient from expressing himself ^"^ 
which is essential to his real progress, but it 
discourages and disparages him with regard to 
his condition, and blights any hope that he may 
entertain of being considered again a rational 
being. Free scope for the development of his 
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conversational faculties and expressions of opin- 
ion is as necessary and vital to his well-being 
as the air which nourishes him, and to cramp 
the very thought as well as person is treatment 
which can hardly of itself be called rational. 
Here, indeed, men may fear those who would 
not kill the body only, but both body and soul. 
For as we are not machines, but human souls, 
and as one soul differeth from another in capaci- 
ty, it is impossible to measure one man's con- 
duct or line of life by that of another, as it is 
equally impossible to bring all men up to one 
line or rule of thought. The fibres of thought 
are electric, not amenable to limitation, or 
bounded by direction. It is impossible to 
measure the diflference of conduct under the 
same circumstances in different individuals. 

In a general, broad sense, we judge of the 
rational in a human soul and the external evi- 
dences denoted in uniform conduct of life, 
habits, conversation, expression of thought 
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and reason, «,nd by a general harmony and 
dependence of action with principle. We 
judge of the opposite element by varied and 
strangely adverse evidences, in unequal or 
spasmodic exhibition of conduct, want of uni- 
formity of action, and unfixeduess or infirmity 
of purpose. Attendants in hospitals often 
exhibit marked evidences of some embryo 
taint, which if roused by disease or accidental 
circumstance in after years develop the same 
results as those openly manifested in the pa- 
tients by whom they are surrounded. It is 
no uncommon thing to see attendants brought 
back as patients to the hospital after years 
of separation, and such instances have oc- 
curred within the writer's experience. 

The outbursts or ravings, as they often 
seem, of persons overcome by excessive grief 
and anguish of heart, are sometimes in the 
end succeeded by loss of and entire over- 
throw of mind. By a slow process of agony, 
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a person often passes from a lively apprehen- 
sion of his own sorrowful condition, upon 
which he talks passionately, though still ra- 
tional, to a dull, deadened, passive condition 
of being, the exact opposite of the state from 
which he has just passed. He is now in- 
capable of emotion, or any second awaken- 
ing to grief, and instead of the paroxysm, 
the "fruitful river in the eye," the uncon- 
querable language of sorrow, he has arrived, 
as it were, to a dead stop in nature, and a 
sluggish apathy succeeds. 

Queen Constance, in Shakespeare's King 
John, is a life-like representation of the first 
condition. In the management of her char- 
acter, the lines are so finely drawn, that 
it seems like a living, breathing picture. 
Shakespeare was a great physician as well as 
poet and preacher, and his characters are as 
true models of study and inquiry as those 
that we meet with in the real ' tragedies of 
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hospital records. The books and mental ali- 
ment that serve for the understanding of man 
have as much to do with the brain in its nat- 
ural or in its diseased state , as the food he 
eats, or the air he breathes, for his physical 
nature ; and therefore, in the study and treat- 
ment of mental disease, the physician should 
direct his scrutiny, not only to the heart of 
the patient, but to the thought, to the innermost 
fibres of the imagination. And thus it seems 
impossible, in any inquiry of insanity or mental 
derangement, to separate or to confine the sub- 
ject merely to facts, without, the analogy of 
fancy. 

Constance, in reply to Pandulph's accusa- 
tion, — 

" Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow,'* 

says, — 

" I am not mad ; I would to Heaven I were I 
For then, 'tis like, I should forget myself; 
O, if I could, what grief I should forget I ** 

Here is described the very condition which is 
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the result of this first ecstasy of grief, and so 
commonly prefaces the more serious result. 
^^ For being not mad^^ she says, "6w^ sensible 
of griefs my reasonable part produces reason 
how I may be delivered of these woes^ and 
teaches me to kill or hang myself'^ (This is 
the suicidal state, so called by science.) 
She goes on, and says, — 

*' If I were mad, I should forget my son ; 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity." 

From this brief delivery what a study we 
may make 1 Here is the very pith and point 
of the inquiry. So true it is that the moment 
the sufferer passes from that paroxysm of 
grief, if he is not remedied and comforted by 
the spending of it, he passes to that state 
heretofore described, where sensibility is turned 
to stone or ashes. All that Constance utters is 
clear reason, and the sublime frenzy of a strong, 
active mind not overthrown, and we see reflected 
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in her vividly discriminative argument the very 
image of the after-act. 

Although her clear-sightedness on this point 
of an accusation of madness is passion wrought 
to its height by intense maternal feeling, it can- 
not be called madness, but extremity of grief, 
which, though aiming at the throne of reason, 
had not yet usurped it. There can be, it seems 
to me, no more striking examples of two dis- 
tinct portraits of the mind's overthrow than 
those of Constance and Ophelia — the one 
wrought up by intense natural feeling to the 
highest pitch of mental agony, so strong, 
grand and terrible in her passion — the other 
quite undone by sorrow at a single stroke. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' Lsar, I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban : 

What is your study ? " 

King Lear, 

In the preceding chapter of this series we 
ventured upon some remarks pointing out the 
difference between settled madness and the ex- 
tremity of passion, as manifested by Queeu 
Constance, in Shakespeare's play of King John. 

Again, in the portraits of Lear and Hamlet 
we see similarly fine delineations, and con- 
trasts as extraordinary. The great, noble soul 
of Lear brought from a throne to a hovel 1 
Monarchs, like their subjects, pass through 
great vicissitudes, stepping from thrones, from 
public favor and courtesy, the love and obei- 
sance of men, the flatteries of courtiers and 
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fawning of prot6ges, the flourishes of tongues 
as well as trumpets, to the open assassination, 
flight, disguise, banishment, poison, the dag- 
ger, death itself. But Lear is brought to the 
condition and personality of a beggar, seeking 
refuge from the pitiless storm, " to hovel with 
swine and rogues forlorn in short and musty 
straw." In the pathos of Lear there is some- 
thing curiously subtle and exquisite. 

No more a king, the head of the people, goy- 
erning and marshalling his hosts, leading to 
battle, he is the man, the parent, the tender 
father, clinging with pride yet humbly giving 
place to his children, and making them sub- 
stantially his kingdom. 

In the natural relationship by which they are 
bound, all the native tenderness and grace of 
Lear's domestic character come out, and the 
light that afterwards imperceptibly breaks in 
upon him to show the scorn and contempt in 
which he is held bv his kindred, and the effect 
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of this contempt on the attendants and menials 
around him, his stormy and mighty denuncia- 
tion of his daughters, and his final exposure 
of himself to the tempest and the wrath of the 
dements, as being nothing in comparison with 
the hideous ingratitude of his children — all 
these transitions present to the reader's im- 
agination a most varying, intense, and pathetic 
succession of highly-wrought imagery, more 
susceptible of nice study and careful analysis 
than perhaps any other representatious of the 
great character-painter. On the other hand, 
eveiy one of these creations so extraordinarily 
linked together by their human sympathy, irre- 
spective of their separate bearings to the play, 
— Lear, Hamlet, Constance, Ophelia, — each 
one is alike in one sense, but in another how 
diflTerent ! Each is possessed with a sort or 
seed of madness, but in the most varied and 
contrasting forms. The strong lights in which 
they are exhibited are most delicately handled 

8 
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and shaded. Of Constance one would say that 
she was mad in the technical sense of the woixl, 
that is, implying anger or passion ; and of Ham- 
let wo might say the same, except for an ag- 
grieved kindling of passion and thirst for 
remedy of wrong, a madness rather of the 
heart than head, not beyond the reach of rea- 
son or argument. Lear and Ophelia are alike 
in a widely differing sense; they are passed 
and beyond the limit of reason, their disjointed 
sentences, incoherency of ideas and language, 
are visible in the thought as well as the utter- 
ance. They are corresponding, correlative 
types, the one in age, the other in youth, of 
the same degrees of madness. Whoever has 
made this disease a study cannot but be struck 
with the identical truth of Lear's character 
with certain real phases of the disease, and its 
curious analogy with nature, or rather what is 
out of nature. As the interest in persons or 
places becomes enhanced by knowing and visit- 
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ing them, so it is due to the opportunities that 
are afforded us to study certain conditions of 
nature or humanity that our interest is fixed. 
But, nevertheless, it is but natural to desire to 
make studies of the mind, the intellect. 

The mind in its native state is a depth of 
study; but in its motions, in its transitions, 
how infinitely more so ! It is like the astron- 
omy of the heavens, or the tracking of celestial 
bodies, in comparison with the materialistic 
sciences of earth. It is the astronomy of the 
soul. Like a planet set in the heavens, it is 
the great luminary towards which these terres- 
trial bodies tend ; like it, it suffers all changes ; 
it has its reflections and refractions, its occul- 
tations, its perturbations, its obliquity, its 
eclipses, and its total darkness. Whoever has 
penetrated, or endeavored to penetrate, the 
inner workings of disordered mental organiza- 
tions, or watched day by day, nay, been forced 
to watch, without access to other resources, 
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or the calls or duties of other claims, ^ — whoever 
has noted the aberrations, and the million 
chameleon shadows that pass befoi*o the sun, 
and the ignis fatuus rays of reason that play 
betwixt the earthly and celestial body, — must 
rejoice even as the naturalist or the chemist, 
the botanist or the geologist, at his own pecu- 
liar discoveries, when his theories and re- 
searches are corroborated by analogy with ideal 
studies. Thus, when one may trace Shake- 
speare's delineations, and find them correspon- 
dent with living prototypes, not in ideas 
merely, but in almost correspondent woi'ds, 
they seem to come, as now in fact they are, 
like breaths and images from another world. 
Thus, by way of example, in Act Fourth, 
Scene Seventh, of Lear, after his waking from 
sleep, the physician and Cordelia question him 
with the eager hope that some beneficial change 
may have ensued after the sleep that should re- 
store exhausted nature. Cordelia says to the 
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physician, "fle wakes — speak to him;^^ to 
which the doctor replies, ^^ Madam^ do you — 
His fittest.^' 

** Cord, How does my royal lord ? How fares your majesty ? 

Lear. You do me wrong to tiike me out o* the grave: 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

C(yrd. Sir, do you know me? 

Lear, You are a spirit, I know; when did you die? 

Cord, Still, still far wide." 

The whole of this passage is wondrously real, 
and one of the most impressive scenes in the 
whole range of Shakespeare's delineations, im- 
aging actual characters and strongly answering 
to the views already expressed. So much is 
condensed and figured, such vivid contrasts 
and transitions are presented in such brevity 
of language ! " When did you die f " Those 
four short words give the index and substance 
of an inherent disease, as familiar now as in 
the days of Shakespeare. Living counterparts 
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of Lear, friends of yours perhaps, reader, or 
mine, are dwelling beyond you, thus fancifully 
believing that they have passed to another 
world, and yet are living in the flesh — asking 
without ipockery, " When did you dief^* What 
evidence this gives to science of the great change 
wrought by mental disease in the whole organic 
system of man, so great that even the observer 
feels himself to have half suffered this change 
*' into something new and strange 1 ** He feels 
that he is actually surrounded by those who 
have passed beyond their mortal state. What 
a condition of humanity ! A circle of living, 
breathing souls here on earth, eating, sleeping, 
and the like, convinced that they are outside of 
the world they lived in, that they have died, and 
are endeavoring to recall and recognize friends 
whom they had known before on earth, and la 
token of this firm and fixed belief, asking, 
^When did you dief 

Who can cease to feel the profoundest in- 
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terest iu a class like this? Who can doubt 
that the aire accompanies the disease in multi- 
plied cases, or, indeed, that more than are per- 
mitted to find liberty might and ought to bo 
set free? Who can question, after a scrutiny 
of this subject, in common communion with 
such a class of unfortunates, that with the right 
and essential adaptation of means the end might 
be hastened, and that science might shine more 
and more unto the perfect day? Who that 
can look back and remember characters, in the 
very condition of Lear, asking of each stran- 
ger, "When did you die?" or saying of the 
past, "Before I died," or "When I was alive," 
can doubt that even those who are deemed 
hopeless or incurable may yet be wrought upon 
by faithful and judicious treatment? For, how 
often it proves that those patients who seem 
utterly hopeless, and far wide of all reminis- 
cence of reason, are, against the expectation of 
the asylum, finally delivered from their bon- 
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dagel On the other hand, how many have 
been suffered to pass, how many are this mo- 
ment passing, from home and kindred, to the 
cold embrace of science, to the ignorance of 
treatment, the indifference of strangers, to 
neglect and worn-out patience, finally to apa- 
thy and to death itself, never to speak or mur- 
mur of that cure that brought about the end I 
For " dead men tell no tales/' So now the 
doors may be opened wide^ kindred and friends 
may come in, and at last have access to those 
^vho, until now, had your name and home upon 
their lips. Home ! Yes, it is true that all 
in one sense reach home at last. But never, 
probiibly, till the world sees life through this 
lens, will it believe that human beings may die 
of broken hearts. And herein lies the safety of 
the secret system, for "dead men tell no tales," 
and the living dare not speak. For out of 
the many who may return to life and the world 
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ngam,,i3 there more than one who will speak 
so as to be heard P And yet all desire with 
heartiaess to help those whom they have left 
behiDd ; but how can it be done ? How can one 
break through a deliberate system? 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

''The intellectual power, through words and things. 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.** 

Wordsworih. 

It is true that all attempts to act upon the 
mind outwardly, especially iu a sense of heal- 
ing, are most difficult, perplexing, and often 
futile. Inasmuch as the eye of the body be- 
comes affected or diseased, so does the eye or 
index of the mind affect the principal itself with 
distortions and diseases. Milton has said, — 

**The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ; " 

and it is only through the penetrative faculty 
of the mind, mind to rnind^ that we see ex- 
emplified the meaning of those words which 
describe two such opposite conditions of being. 
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We do not regard these conditions precisely 
as places, positive living existences implying 
the literal body and place of man, but only the 
place that the mind itself makes capable of such 
variable impressions or conditions that the one 
seems the antipodes of the other. 

But there is a limitation in these types ; for 
instance, none but a diseased mind could so 
distort a truly heavenly place as to make it a 
suffering hell. On the other hand, a perfectly 
healthy mind will make a heaven of any con- 
dition. The serene, patient, forbearing, gov- 
ernable condition of a truly healthy mind is 
capable of this. This, moreover, does not im- 
ply that it may be happy in any condition, or 
that it may not prefer one to another. 

As the seeds or inherent atoms of disease 
may exist in hundreds of minds without ever 
being roused or developed into growth, and yet 
on the other hand they may awake to a full 
fruition, causing the overthrow of the miud 
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itself, SO the direction of the mind should froin 
the first outset move in regular and well-ordered 
channels, so that thus it may advance and attain 
to its destined and perfected issues. Next to 
this is the importance of the mind's being kept 
alive according to its natural capacity, and not 
left to run waste, or lie dormant, or become tor- 
pid through inactivity and depression. This is 
why the concentrative system, implying the sort 
of treatment which is in general maintained at 
an asylum, is erroneous, and not broad enough 
for its subject. The human mind cannot, in 
any shape, in any form, be impHsoned. It 
must have scope ; it must have range ; it must 
have freedom. 

"The oppressor keeps the body bound, 
But knows not what a range the spirit takes." 

No system that seeks to bind, to narrow, to 
nail the immortal part of man, as it would tie a 
liand or a foot, is an intelligent one. Let such 
a system be pulled down, and let ruin seize it. 
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rather than any longer its victims. Let those 
who are coming under it, and those who have 
experienced it, unite in sympathy and strength 
for those who are yet to come 1 Let the past 
take care of the future, and prevent, by means 
of its errors, the blindness of present and future 
discipline. Civilization is the prate of the age, 
progression the boast of a people ; but this is 
but mock ambition, these mere empty terms, 
while the gigantic wrong of our management of 
insanity, our subjugation of the human mind, 
goes on. One may believe there is a meaning 
in these words, and a human principle at work 
when civilization is based on intelligent laws. 

The mind receives its impressions not from 
outward objects, but from impulses, ideas, 
thoughts, fancies, facts, observations, inquiries, 
responses, just as the visual organ is touched 
by material things. And as with the one there 
can be no impressions made from space, in the 
other no mental voids can be filled or ameliora- 
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tion attained without condensed and studied 
inquiry. 

^ But with regard to the so-called scientific 
means, or curative arts employed for the treat- 
ment of mental disease, what can the writer 
presume to suggest? Nothing. In one word, 
only through the simple title of observer can 
any claim for being heard be set up. 

But when physicians dally and doubt, when 
skill quibbles and questions, when treatment 
drags its slow length along, when friends grow 
disheartened, and the patient is almost given 
over in the conflict, a mere silent observer in 
the scene may discern much worthy of record. 

And from this observation alone can the 
writer presume to assert opinions, or state facts. 
One may say what would seem to be a very 
natural theory of any ordinary understanding ; 
what, bidding farewell for the nonce to science, 
to treatises, to treatment, throwing physic to 
the dogSy common sense would by right assume* 
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It need not be necessary to affirm that a physi- 
cal examination is important, and that this bears 
largely upon the aim at mental amelioration, 
and also that the repose of body, quiet, and 
sleep have much to do in most distressful cases 
in effecting a cure. 

It would, certainly, be of universal benefit ih 
society, if some truly intelligent physician would 
publish in a simple form a general treatise on 
the subject of modern nervous diseases, suited 
to the capacity of ordinary understandings ; not 
a medical disquisition for the benefit of the cx-7 
istiug faculty, but a guide, or haud-book, 
the setting forth of rules and methods, symp- 
toms, or premonitions of a universal complaint, 
if not a disease. We all know that there are 
innumerable forms of nervous disorders, which 
are made to appear, and are classed under the 
comprehensive head of insanity, which have 
really nothing to do with it, and which only 
through. ignorance are connected with it. 
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A man, as has before been said, may go to 
the very verge of insanity, or what would seem 
so to the world, and yet not go beyond ; as any 
man may, by an accident, come near to breaking 
his neck, or escape a malignant fever. A man 
delirious and a man depressed are two very 
different subjects ; one is out of his head, has 
lost his wits, and the other is low-spirited, and, 
perhaps, bilious. To take a man to an insane 
hospital for this last condition is like com- 
passing a hemisphere to arrive at a point on a 
straight line; and, moreover, it is a remedy 
which would be likely to set the nerves of teri'or 
in motion at once. For a person in this un- 
happy but harmless condition there can be no 
regular prescribed form of treatment, except 
what is universally conceded — that exercise, 
cheerful society, amusements of a healthful na- 
ture, a tender, helpful regard to the bodily 
welfare, and agreeable conversation are the only 
practical means by which to raise a person out 
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of himself. If all these fail to have their effect, 
disease must take its own course, and it may be 
that the hospital is the only alternative. 

In many instances, this of itself — the mere 
transition from home to it may be sufficient, and 
bring a man to his senses as quickly as any 
other expedient. 

Here he sees others infinitely worse off than 
himself; he feels the restraint and the regimen, 
the utter want of self-indulgence, and the thou- 
sand barriers which at once appear to him so 
formidable, that one taste of such a repast is as 
beneficial as a whole course of treatment in the 
form of opposition. And this good result may 
be effected without any deliberate method of 
the hospital itself. A mere prospect of life 
there, in comparison with what the world gives, 
is medicine and cure enough. But science 
do3S not recognize such immediate effects; the 
patient must be treated, and no let-alone process 
is approved ; and so the new target is set up at 

9 
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wliich medical ambition may — fire 1 There are so 
many such cases brought to asylums, so many 
who seem to denote exactly Ophelia's state, - - 
"of all ladies most deject and wretched," — 
and who, indeed, seem of all others the most 
wretched, until we see another, and another, 
and another, — types of the same disease, — and 
then we are convinced that this is common, and 
but one of a myriad of other and various types. 
"When a man is determined to see and ac- 
knowledge none but himself in the world, this 
idea becomes strengthened by separating him- 
self from his fellow-men ; but let him be con- 
stantly convinced of his singularity in relation 
to all around him, and be reminded of the 
existence and claims of others than himself, and 
he will be roused to the desire of equalling, if 
not emulating, his brother-men, and endeavor 
to clear himself from what seems at least like 
stupidity. 

Ambition, we are told by the poet, is the "last 
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infirmity of noble minds." We see a man 
bodily sick, straining every nerve to be thought 
better than he really is ; we see a man unsuc- 
cessful in business, or poor, perhaps striving 
to be thought still " up on fortune's wheel," or 
possessed of more than Fortune ordains him. 

Therefore, the ambition must be fed in these 
cases of depression. It must be deemed still 

capable of giving or receiving an opinion, flat- 
tered into a hearing, as if the argument or the 
observation were important, even though what 
is said proves mere empty words. Thus one is 
encouraged to come forward, instead of being 
held back. 

Hundreds of these depressed cases, as they 
are called, or melancholia, are brought to asy- 
lums — women who seem to have worn out 
life in trying to do what was best; others 
who have danced through life, as it were, 
with such greed for pleasure, that they have 
arrived at the same goal as those who have 
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struggled with realities; others real subjects 
of disease. Some from mere inanition have 
come to the end of the elastic thread which 
propped them up. How is it possible, it may 
be asked, to treat each case as an individual 
one? How is it possible to prevent a mental 
gregariousuess which binds them all under one 
barrier or ban? Time and nature must work 
upon all as upon one, upon one as upon all ; and 
so in truth it will ; and let it work without so 
much systematizing. Why not break down a 
false and narrow system, and let thought have 
its scope, taste have its food, work have its 
channel, desire have its gain? Let the soul of 
man develop, and vent itself on something 
besides wooden fences and barred windows. 
Let there be mental breadth and scope to 
play from; let each patient have the means 
and opportunity to characterize himself, the 
same as if he were 'himself. A musical in- 
strument must be made to sound; the keys 
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and strings will not play until they are 
touchedy and without something within which 
vibrates to the touch, what sound will they 
give? So with the human soul; the external 
is answered and echoed by a hidden sound 
which confirms the material. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

"To distrust thy sense 
Were henceforth error. I invest thee, then. 
With crown and mitre, sovereign o'er thyself." 

Gary's Dante. — Purgatory, 

If these nervous diseases must be treated 
by some systematic form, surely no suitable 
progress has yet been made towards it, and 
no steps taken which are sufficiently in con- 
formity with all that it seems to require. 

Many thus afflicted would shrink from the 
very name of an insane asylum, or any retreat 
with so professional and formidable a sound, 
yet who would gladly avail themselves of 
some sort of refuge, some temporary home 
(which asylums are not)^ where they might 
escape for a time the cares and toil of business, 
the excitements of society and pleasure, or the 
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trials of domestic life. In England, Insanity fex 
regarded in a very different light from the way \ 
it is looked upon in this country. There, it 
is made to appear as a disgrace or stigma of 
society or families, and brought next to crime 
itself, compared to which dissipation is a mere 
nothing. 

This is an evidence of inborn ignorance of 
the subject, out of which all should be edu- 
cated. Here we believe there is no crime 
(happily for us) in misfortune, and it is only 

where it can be traced to absolute vicious 

« 

courses that there can exist any disgrace. It 
is easy to understand how persons may shrink 
from the very suggestion of asylums, either for 
friends or kindred, for there is a natural horror 
in removing a beloved friend or relative from 
the home, from family or society, from inde- 
pendent situations, free to act and do as they 
please, and subject them like children to the 
rule and government of strangers, and deprive 
them of Nature's dearest boon — Ivbex^^j* 
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And there are, be it said, too many brought 
under these laws who are totally unsuited for 
them, who are out of place entirely in the 
asylum. They are mistakes for disease, rather 
than subjects of it, and might just as well be 
treated by a worldly system as by a separate 
one. Human conditions, social position, and 
circumstances must of course govern the ques- 
tion, in a measure, of the feasibility and ne- 
cessity of restoring to the asylum ; but as 
regards the patient himself^ except in extreme 
cases of violent mania ^ never ought the asylum 
to he experimented with. For with some sen- 
sitive patients the very knowledge and con- 
sciousness of their actual locality, measuring 
it as they do by the world outside and human 
opinion, and their own touch o( mauvaise honte^ 
gives them a sort of mental shock that retards, 
rather than accelerates, their progress. They 
are apt to believe the worst, and fancy that 
from this there is no going back. 
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There is nothing more sincerely to be de- 
sired than the establishment of some proper 
sort of home, or retreat, or whatever it may 
be called, for the concern and care, if not 
for any deliberate course of treatment, of ner- 
vous diseases; some place where the patient 
might act himself, and without opposition to 
natural tastes, or positive restraint, where he 
might be indirectly watched and cared for; 
where the development of the disease may 
go on, or where it may be gently checked 
by some suitable regimen. Although much 
has already been done of late years towards 
the amelioration of the treatment of the insane, 
yet it has not yet reached that perfection to 
which modern science, cultivation, and good 
sense should elevate it. It seems to stand 
still, as far as practical assistance is concerned ; 
and although many words are wasted on the 
subject, no direct methods result from it. 
There has not yet been suflSciently nice clas- 
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silication of this many-headed disease ; . it is 
confused and undefined, while other diseases 
are discussed, treated, and separated by care- 
ful analysis and research. People get fright- 
ened at a morbid melancholy, or too fanciful 
turn of mind, and mistake for absolute dis- 
ease what is only the result of some unsuit- 
able habit of life, increased care, or direct 
tendency to morbid affections ; and in this 
way asylums are filled up, to a certain extent, 
with a class who have no more legitimate 
place there than the blind or dumb. 

Science has so practically pushed philoso- 
phy from its stool, that it seems like a ret- 
rogression to adapt philosophy to the treat- 
ment of mental disease, although heretofore 
it has never been treated in any such light, 
but rather with a want of method, forethought, 
or reflection, and with great laxity of atten- 
tion, as if it was in no way amenable to con- 
sideration beyond l\ie \v\\>i)OY\,^\i^^ ^i \]aft. ^a- 
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tient's safety, or that of those by whom he 
is surrounded. 

Had nice care been bestowed upon it, the 
result might be, that many fine minds, which 
have been left to rust out in villanous cages, 
might, by proper and skilful management, 
be awakened again to active interests. In all 
mental disease there is much opportunity for 
logical inquiry, nice study and investigation, 
more akin, it would seem, to philosophy than 
science. The mind of the patient, even in 
its diseased state, throws its rays upon the 
inquirer, reflects its images or casts its shadows, 
however, obliquely, upon tne opposing mind, 
rationally at work upon its obscurity, and 
bringing light out of its darkness. 

It is always important, at the very outset 
of an attempted cure, to arrive at the main 
primal causes of the disease, and to find the 
moral key, as well as the physical, to a fair 
and logical solution. This cauviot ^\V6J\^ \^^ 
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accomplished in the social or general treat- 
ment, for it is not easy to direct twenty 
patients in twenty different paths, while there 
remains obviously no alternative from the reg- 
ular routine. Moreover, under certain physical 
and moral atmospheres and pressures, with the 
additional weights and cares dragging upon 
the mind, it is but a step in the union of the 
two to a confirmed overthrow of the mental 
organ. 

The vicissitudes of fortune, the disappoint- 
ments, delays, failures of wisest projects of 
men, all are instruments by which the reason 
may become unsettled or crippled; and this 
blight mjiy come to all alike. It is, therefore, 
the more erroneous to regard it in the light 
of ilisgracc, or to denounce it as " worse than 
death," since in two thirds of the cases we arc 
cheered by the constant hope of recovered 
reason, and the prospective rays of ultimate 
restoj-ation. This \a viXiy ^^ ^c^xjXSl \ook at 
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it as upon other accidents or diseases which 
befall us, not as one without hope, but one 
towards which some legitimate prospect of re- 
covery is to be extended. 

Let no person despair utterly, howsoever 
he may be stricken, or declare, in repeated 
hopelessness, " This is worse than death ; " for 
He who alone knows what is best has sent 
what is best, and it may be that in the end 
His wise purposes are revealed to us. Let 
persons rather guard against excesses, and 
those presumptuous ideas that they shall be 
spared, while all the rest of mankind pays the 
debt of humanity — to live, to suffer, to die — 
and therefore why not say, " Sperate, Miserit 
OavetCf Felices/^* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** That to live by one* man's will became the cause of all 
men's misery." JR. Hooker. 

*^ Who will not mercie unto others show, 
How can be mercie ever hope to iiave ? '* 

Spenser, 

A HOSPITAL for the insane presents a curious 
anomaly of life, and perhaps affords the student 
of human nature as diversified, interesting, 
and intense a living page of history as any 
which the world could give outside of this 
kingdom. For the hospital is a kingdom of 
itself; an absolute monarchy, at the head of 
which is a monarch whose absolute power ru- 
lers of far broader kingdoms might covet ; and 
notwithstanding subsidiary and auxiliary powers 
may hold their sway and assist in balancing the 
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head, the hospital itself is actually governed 
and directed by one alone. 

And what is mortal life from inside this 
stand-point? It is being in a fixed star, and 
watching the rotation of the earth. The in- 
mates stand still, and see the world go on ; 
they literally " stand and wait." O shade of 
Milton ! the hardest kind of servino^ ! Thev 
are in fact pinned to their destiny, and immured 
by the inevitable. Retrospection on the one 
hand, anticipation and hope on the other, 
however, still attend them, and out of these 
elements life is patched together. Even the 
most practical, commonplace nature must hero 
vent itself through imaginary channels and 
speculative labyrinths. 

There are within these walls many visible 
powers, in varying gradations; but still there 
is only one, that, in accordance with the pre- 
scribed forms of government, acts with nnbi- 
assed authority, or can bind or loose the reins 
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of discipline, and hold supreme his jurisdic- 
tion. The word government may seem a mis- 
nomer as applied to a hospital ; but it will not 
appear such to any one who has ever come 
under its dominion, or who knows the meaning 
of life in an asylum. 

In the first place, let us remember that here 
are men and women of all ages and conditions 
of life, placed under regulations and discipliae 
which do not by virtue of the right of birth 
belong to them. They are not normally "i3ub- 
jects, but incidentally so. They are managed 
by codes and decrees as stiff and rigid as those 
of any prison in the land. They are marshalled 
out and ordered in at exact hours; they are 
compelled, forced, confined, locked up, tied up 
like refractory sheep, at a signal of disobe- 
dience, and their life is like that of the in- 
mates of a House of Correction or School for 
Reformation. And yet there many of them 
are g'entlemen of educaWon, t^^lW^xsn^iiAi^ ^si- 
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tion, and ladies who have, perhaps, adorned the 
most fastidious society. Many of them still 
retain the mark, bearing, and tone of their 
characters and positions. They have, in the 
overthrow of their ordinary faculties, lost none 
of their native dignity or grace. They are 
here, as in their former conditions, beloved and 
respected by many ; and yet what allowance is 
made for them by the administration of the 
treatment? The same fiat that goes forth to 
bind the reins tighter for the rebellious or 
riotous patient, the same watch that keeps close 
upon the movements of the sly and cunning 
evader, are not varied to suit this or that shade 
of the disease, but the rule falls alike upon all. 
It is no respecter of persons or of types. It 
declares war to a race, not to a clan or a faction. 
Thus it may be imagined how much this class 
of patients must suffer, how dearly they must 
pay the penalty of their vague disease. The 
more the patient is deprived of YiVa ^«w^^«»^^X^a 

10 
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less he will have to suffer. The more he is 
himself^ the more does self suffer. Surely, 
here ignorance is bliss, and apprehension tor- 
ture. 

There is, perhaps, no subject more difficult to 
treat of, or to write of, than one of a negative 
character. A question which cannot be treated 
with positive decision, for or against, is ne- 
cessarily an embarrassing one. And such is 
the one which is now being discussed. No 
sentiment of hostility, prejudice, or desire to 
be sensational impels the pen of the chronicler, 
but simply a pure desire to make the public 
understand the condition of a class of persons 
who come near to their common interest, and 
with whom many are connected who are left 
in doubt and ignorance as to the system of man- 
agement. As it is cheerin<^ to hear news from 
those at a distance, it must be equally so to 
hear of the lives of those from whom destiny 
has separated us. 
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In the actual state of things at an asylum, we 
witness an example of the real power holding 
itself in check or at bay by an inferior power. 
The trustees of the hospital are indisputably 
the sovereignty, but overruled by the phj'si- 
cian, who is, so to speak, the scientific body. 
On the ground of a thorough knowledge of a 
peculiar system and an educated theory of dis- 
cipline, his first experiment of power is employed 
on the official department. His rights are 
ceded to him by the trustees ; he is the acting 
power, and the sovereignty by courtesy. The 
trustees feel and act upon the very principles 
that those do who have friends at the asylum. 
They give up all prolonged inquiry, investiga- 
tion, and impossible knowledge, on the ground 
that they know nothing at all of the subject, 
and the physician knows everything; he has . 
thus far made it the study of his life ; he has 
had connection with it incessantly, and thus 
they relinquish all to him ; a\\ — aW VxiO^V.^^^.^ 
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all intercourse, all questioning, everything but 
Bympathy, all their own, their home, their affec- 
tions, their rights, mother, wife, sister, friend, 
— all are relinquished to his doctorial skill. 
He is au fait at these matters of which you 
know nothing, and so the bars are put between 
you; the gate is fast; the door is shut; the 
key is turned j and your affections are taken 
into custody. 

They now belong to medical jurisdiction, and 
it may be months or years before they will be 
yielded up. Truly, modern science is invin- 
cible, and would almost put common sense to 
flight 1 

It is true enough that j'^ou may do otherwise ; 
you may take the matter into your own hands; 
but you are affrighted out of it; you do it 
at your peril. Medical skill keeps you in 
check; a shrug of hesitation, a professional 
shake of the head, a hint at the consequences, a 
word, or a " you may \? ^ow VA\J' ^oj^awtially 
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delivered, or a look of serious indecision, all 
these will hold you off from week to week, from 
month to mouth, or from year to year, as it has 
done hundreds of others in years gone by, now 
passed into reminiscences merely ; yet on look- 
ing back, what would not memory give for a 
morsel of that comfort that was so equivocally 
denied them? What consolation might have 
been given and returned had one of those inter- 
views been granted you 1 A look, a word, a 
smile, is a rock to cling to through a lifetime 
of disappointment. Think of this, O learned 
doctors, when you bar the doors, and, in the 
faces of rational men and women, deny them 
those rights and ties of which you are in the 
full enjoyment. Bring this thought home to 
you, when in your own family circle, amid all 
your domestic joys, you remember that there is 
but one step between this and that; between 
you and your own — your liberty, your inde- 
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pendence, your comfort, your relaxations, your 
travels, and those whom you doom to the op- 
posite condition of life. Can you draw the line 
so broadly between them and you, that you 
cannot feel their shadow resting on your shoul- 
der? Can you, Peter-like, go on denying and 
denying without remorse? It is a fearful re- 
sponsibility to bind the soul of a human being. 
And who shall say who suffers most, the im- 
prisoned one or the one left outside forever, 
knocking at the door. It may be said that 
the physician should not bear the reproach 
of his patient's misfortune. He has not soli- 
cited this applicant for his hospital, and he 
enforces no compulsion. This is true ; but it 
may be necessary, let us admit, that the patient 
should be consigned to some retirement, and 
the question of going there is not the point. 
It is the question of staying there. It is the 
question of communication, within reasonable 
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bounds, with friends. It is the question of 
secret or open management. 

It may be that the patient is incapable of the 
recognition of friends ; but in one sense those 
outside are patients, and in that case why may 
they not receive a privilege which they are 
equal to, and learn for themselves the exact 
stand-point or progress of the patient? More- 
over, is it not natural to suppose that those 
who have known us, who have lived with us, 
and become familiar with our characters, our 
traits, or expressions, may be able to judge and 
estimate fairly our condition, and to balance 
more evenly, or to discriminate and separate 
more characteristically, that conduct which to 
others, unaccustomed to it, might seem singular 
or even erratic? At least, one may judge, by a 
look at a brother or friend, if he be far wide 
of the standard of himself^ or only a step re- 
moved. It must be distinctly understood by 
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those who may chance to read these pages, 
that the asylum itself is believed to be of most 
honored importance ; and it is just by this very 
importance and sacredness of its trust and care, 
that the vitality of just, liberal, human, and 
philanthropic views should govern it. It should 
receive with open arms the patient's friends as 
well as himself. It should not keep a sagacious 
lion at its gate to give one paw to the patient, 
and push out the friend with the other. It 
should be more than a hospital; it should be 
hospitable. It will bo easy for the physician 
and friend mutually to judge if visits or con- 
nection with outsiders become detrimental to 
the patient. In that case, of course, it would 
be discontinued. But a judicious, careful su- 
pervision from outside may be exercised, or 
even inspections may be made, without the 
least knowledge on the part of the patient. 
To be sure, this might cause more trouble 
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and confusion, perhaps annoyance, to physician 
and attendant; but this is of trifling conse- 
quence in comparison with the satisfaction ren- 
dered and peace of mind established. This 
disease cannot be managed on comfortable 
terms for those who undertake it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** But this is a people robbed and spoiled ; they are all of 
them snared in holes, and they are hid in prison-hoases ; they 
are for a prey, and none delivereth; for a spoil, and none 
saith Restore." Isaiah xlii. 22. 

In order to present a vivid picture of life in 
an insane asylum it will be necessaiy to give 
some description of the building itself, and its 
requirements for the exercise of the restraint 
prescribed there. Long halls, or galleries^ as 
they are culled, are the wards in which the 
patients are confined. These are on the lower, 
middle, and upper stories, and, in fact, each 
is a domicile of its own. They contain dining- 
rooms, parlors, and bed-rooms, all on one 
range. The bed-rooms open from the gallery 
by doors which may be locked only on one 
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side, — the outside, — and they are managed ac- 
cording to the condition of the patient who 
occupies them, and by direction of the matron, 
physician, or attendants. 

These rooms are the homes of the patients, 
and they correspond one to the other through- 
out the house, each containing one window, 
(barred), a bed, table, bureau, chair, a paint- 
ed floor without carpet, although a narrow strip 
of this is usually placed by the side of the bed. 
The rooms are furnished, however, in con- 
formity with the condition of the patient, and 
give so correct an image of their occupants 
that one may judge, by a passing glance at 
the rooms, of the state of mind of those who 
dwell in them. For, of course, such patients 
as are capable of taking care and proper in- 
terest in their surroundings will soften down 
the blankness of the scene by the aid of per- 
sonal taste, and a certain air of comfort may 
be lent to the most barren nature of things; 
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but those who are not equal to any such 
effort have merely the necessary adjuncts of 
bed or chair, and uncongenial enough is their 
aspect. 

Accessories are unimportant here, but a sense 
of social comfort is desirable, and an attempt at 
some domestic appearances is more essential 
than efforts to be showy. In this respect it 
seemed to be a very proper objection to the 
new State Hospital, in Massachusetts, which has 
been so much talked about of late, that costly 
mantel-pieces, frescoing, and such ornaments of 
life, were absurd and entirely out of place in a 
building of this sort, besides incurring a fool- 
ish expenditure of money, which, if put to 
other necessary uses, would add to the personal 
and material comfort of the patient. And this 
should be considered the main point in the 
social treatment of patients. 

Perhaps there is no feature, amidst all this 
strangeness, which at first takes hold of the pa- 
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tient like the windows. The sashes to the bed- 
room windows are small, the glass blue and 
dim, while outside an iron frame painted white, 
which corresponds exactly with the inside 
frame, at first gives the impression that they 
are double windows merely; but a closer in- 
spection reveals their prison-like character. It 
is so common in mental disease for a person so 
afflicted to rush to a window, as though relief 
could fly in or terror fly out, that this is the 
most formidable barrier which meets the eye of 
the patient. 

Suicide, or a leap from the window, is not 
always in the patient's mind; for even in the 
mildest cases it is a bitter deprivation to be un- 
able to stretch one's self an inch beyond the 
narrow pane ; to put at least one's head out of 
the window, to catch a sidelong glance at the 
setting sun, or the slender crescent of the new 
moon, or a breath of open air, or a breadth of 
free space. All this safety-principle is pain- 
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jfully harrowing to the patient, which coiues in 
no delicate shape, but is constantly made ap- 
parent and absolute. 

The attendants, who are perhaps flattered by 
the consciousness of power over those who are 
in reality their superiors, and morally unequal 
to the position they hold, are the most direct 
instruments of this principle. They are swing- 
ing, brandishing, and rattling their keys per- 
petually, and as if this were not enough, they 
use them by way of threat, and perhaps thrust 
a troublesome patient into a room, and turn 
their ill-nature and key upon her, for the fur- 
therance of their own ease. 

The main body of the building contains three 
of the better or convalescent galleries. To the 
right of these are the wing-galleries, devoted to 
the care of the more hopeless or very sick pa- 
tients. These arc bare and cheerless enough, 
and no attempt is made at domesticity here. 
The Soor is painted and s\i\v\\v\^, \hft bedrooms, 
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which open from the gallery, are merely sleep- 
ing dens, and the gallery is furnished with 
wooden benches where the patients may sit, 
or may wander up tmd down this long space. 
And here the wretched, weary days pass ; no 
hope comes at night to cheer on to-morrow, 
and life has nothing to look forward to. They 
are far, far wide of the reach of that goal — 
home. 

There are buildings apart from this main one, 
some for the richer patients, who are not con- 
sulted about what disposition shall be made of 
them when they arrive ; and their friends say, 
give them the best; so they are consigned 
to this splendid misery, to muse in solitude 
upon those more fortunate unfortunates whose 
condition will not permit them to receive 
similar attention. Let no one who is obliged 
to consign friends to a private asylum make 
the mistake of sending them to the more ex- 
pensive hulldiDg, except circumalaviGQi^ e,o\s^\w^ 
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to require it; that is, unless the patient him- 
self should choose it for a permanent home, be- 
ing capable of the choice, and yet requiring the 
care. 

There are, it is well known, a few patients 
to be found herie who are not insane, but 
nervous, of delicate organization or temper- 
ament, too apprehensive to battle with the 
world, and who here find just the sort of 
routine necessary for them. And they them- 
selves have chosen it. But it often happens 
that a very sick person is brought to the 
asylum, and the friends erroneously believe 
that they are doing the most expedient and 
beneficial thing for him to assign him to 
the most luxurious and expensive part of 
the building. But he is just in that very 
condition when elegance, display, and outside 
show arc lost upon him, and thus the place 
itself, beyond the comforts and conveniences 
of life, passes as nolViViig. T\i^ xcL^^ioAal care 
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and treatment is the same here, the fare is no 
better than at the inferior building, and as 
for society there is none at all; each patient 
is limited to his own room, and there is none 
of that gallery life that in the other building 
helps to diversify the monotony of imprison- 
ment. From their rooms the patients may 
sit on the gallery and mingle with each other 
in games or conversation, and it rarely hap- 
pens that on the convalescent galleries they 
will fail to find congenial companionship or 
needful sympathy. 

At the table, at work, at amusement, and 
in conversation, these patients of a social ward 
are brought together in a humanly natural 
way. They draw out one another in this free 
intercourse, and have a taste of liberty left 
them, in choosing the social instead of the 
solitary life, and thus selecting their com- 
panions. But nevertheless, no intimacies are 
allowed by the physician V>^\w^^\v V^^ ^'^v.- 

11 
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tients ; for instance, if two ladies become at- 
tached, and a natural free intimacy springs up, 
like that of outside life, at once these two 
are separated, and one is taken to some other 
gallery. Thus patients often keep up most 
romantic friendships, being only allowed to 
exchange intercourse when they see one 
another outside, or perhaps they arrange and 
plan to meet and walk together. 

But even this under-current of self-man- 
agement and mutual sympathy is overthrown, 
and the rule has sometimes been carried so far 
that two rational patients have been positively 
forbidden by the physician to engage in con- 
versation in the yard, after being separated 
within doors. 

This sort of thing is the abuse rather than 
the proper sense of power. One would sup- 
pose that two ladies who were thrown together, 
whose tastes were similar, whose sympathies 
were mutually awakeweOi, \^\io ^svv^o^^^^^^klag^ 
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reading, or conversing in concert, might be 
treated by the physician with confidence enough 
to warrant for them an indulgence, apart from 
medical restraint. 

One would also suppose that the physicians 
themselves, as gentlemen, would feel any deg- 
radation that their patients might be subjected 
to from the attendants, which, virtute officii^ 
they would reprove, rather than to inflict the 
same sort of discipline upon ladies and gentle- 
men thus placed under their care. Education 
and social good breeding should make them 
at least hold the reins of power in a different 
style, and with a courtesy befitting their own 
position, as well as due to the social claims 
of the patient. 

To give a sketch of the life of the patients 
themselves, and the degree of liberty of action 
allowed, and the sort of treatment they receive, 
is unquestionably more embarrassing than to 
give a merely mechanical d^^m^XXow. <^i '^^ 
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buildings. Yet, humanly considered, it must 
be of gi'eater interest, accordingly as persons 
are of more import than things. Human na- 
ture loves to study human nature, or, as Pope 
has expressed it, — 

'* The proper study of mankind is man." 

In endeavoring to give a sketch of every-day 
life in an asylum, we must generalize biog- 
raphy. It is the same life to all. The lives 
of many are written under one head. For it 
is only when the tide turns for the patients, it 
is only when they are set free and travel back- 
ward to the world again, that change comes, 
and that they become separate lives. They 
forever bring to the mind a passage that 
Charles Lamb greatly admired, from ^Palx- 
nion and Arcite." It is the complaint of one 
in prison. *' This is all our world ; we shall 
know nothing here but one another ; hear noth- 
ing but the clock that tells our woes ; the vine 
Bball grow, but we slaaW xiei\e\ ^^^ W. — 
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"O thou, O Lord, how long?" 

It would be pleasant to give some sketches 
of character from this world, for character 
comes out here ; it is not kept under, and awed, 
and checked by social barriers, and perhaps 
it affords a looker-on, an observer, and a stu- 
dent of men and their acts, their ideas, and 
their causes, a nicer opportunity for mental 
study than any other situation in life. What 
a study for the operations of the human mind 
has the patient ^ not the physician, in an asy- 
lum I The patient comes out only to the pa- 
tient. To the attendant, to the physician, he 
is a sealed book. But the separate character 
and biography of the patients it is hardly possi- 
ble to treat of in these general papers. They 
must be confined to the asylum itself. The 
principal, the perpetual topic of conversation, 
and of thought with the patients, is going 
home; but they do not always express it in 
these woids. They call it " getting ouir ksi^ 
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what wouder? A prisoner does not talk of 
going home, but of getting out of prison first. 
Home follows a priori. A bird in a cage beats 
himself about to get out of the cage. But the 
faculty have a great horror of this prison term 
— "getting out." They call it by some more 
agre^eable name. Invariably, they will say to 
a patient who uses his own expression, "Don't 
say getting out (this pricks their conscience) — 
say you want to get well, and go home I " 
"No," an exact patient will reply, "I am locked 
iriy and I wish to get oiU.^^ The question very 
naturally arises. How in the management of 
the insane are we to draw the line ? How far 
may we go, and where shall we stop? And 
how can error be wholly avoided? To these 
objections it can only be said, that an educated, 
social system, based on the fundamental princi- 
ples of right, of justice, and of sound sense, 
must inevitably lead away from error, and cau- 
not be upset by acc\deriVoL\ c\vQ,\\vsi^\aAi'c.<i^. 
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The system must first be right, be fair ; and 
then, if accidents occur, if exceptional cases 
follow, it is not from the fault of a proper 
method of treatment. Mistakes will take place 
in every condition; but let not an aggregate 
body of human beings be governed by a mis- 
take, and systematized by error instead of 
truth. 

Who can believe that moral restraint must 
be effected by physical force? As well might 
we tie up a child's hands, in order to inculcate 
a rightful sense of the moral law — " Thou shalt 
not steal." 

In Germany, in France, in Italy even, less 
physical restraint is made use of than in this 
country. And we boast of our civilization I 
And with our narrow, one-sided, bigoted ideas 
and opinions, we fondly believe that outside 
of these paths, or above this pinnacle of under- 
standing, chaos alone reigns. Indeed, it is true 
that there is a timidity of mauag^m^wt v\vA 
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handling of certain subjects iu this country, 
which countries less boastful in mechanical or 
political advancement treat with universal free- 
dom. We hear constantly of instances in 
affirmation of the wonderful progress of foreign 
insight into bewildering or hopeless cases. 
The difference seems to lie in the fact, that 
the one maintains a constant, steady, fixed, and 
open adherence to its object, while here is a 
tendency to be secret, to hesitate, to wait for 
others in advance, to deliberate, and be lost I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' For the hurt of the daughter of my people am I hurt ; I am 
black; astonishment hath taken hold on me." Jer.Ym,2l. 

It is true that many persons are living in 
asylums for the insane whose situation in life 
is a powerful plea for their detention there. 
Whatever false hope they may entertain of 
returning to a life in the world, is blighted by 
circumstance which compels them to remain. 
For them, it is just as well that they are kept 
in the dark with regard to their destiny. Some 
hope accompanies every condition of mortality, 
and it must be fed and kept alive. This is all 
that they have in their situation, and it is better 
that this should not be taken away. To do so 
would only aggravate their misery and that of 
those around them. But opposed to tliv?. clvv.%^ 
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of patients is another — those who are valued, 
who are or may be of use, and of comfort, and 
are needed and longed for anxiously elsewhere. 
These have no place in the asylum for an hour 
or a moment after they are brought to a rational 
tone of mind, or freed from positive disease. 
To them every protracted moment passed here 
on compulsion is imprisonment^ and a cor- 
responding wrong is imposed upon those who 
are left in ignorance outside. To be sure, in 
the end, when it is all past, and the weary time 
and misery of this removal is cancelled by the 
return home, when the old vacancy is filled 
again, it is futile and foolish to brood and 
grieve over the past. It is like mourning at 
night for the day passed that never can come 
again, or the old age that wastes time in be- 
wailing the days of youth. What matter, now 
that the goal is reached, how it was won? 
What matter to remember that a year ago this 
day we were in this ox WvwX, ^\^q,^^ and were 
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wretched ? It is enough that we are at liberty 
now, and are happy. But these pages are not 
written for the sake of giving one or two 
experiences, or for the purpose of throwing 
light on a subject without remedy. For in 
that case it would be but a selfish retrospect, 
or some vain words trimmed up to make a 
book. What has been, has been; but some 
better fate, by light thrown on errors of the 
past, may be desired for those who are yet 
to cross the same path. And this aim and 
desire must arise naturally in the heart of every 
person of charitable views, however personally 
disconnected with the system of asylums. To 
ameliorate and to consider the condition of the 
insane belongs as much to the charities and 
philanthropic works of humanity as feeding the 
poor, clothing the naked, working for benevo- 
lent societies, visiting the sick, knitting for 
soldiers, or freeing negroes. 

For the reasons set forth hete, \\. ^qxJAN^^ 
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made optional with certain classes and condi- 
tions of patients whether they should remain 
in the asylum; at least, consultation with 
outside friends should be approved of, and 
granted, with regard to the question of re- 
maining or leaving. Were some such latitude 
allowed them, based upon moral confidence 
and discriminative judgment, it would be then 
divested, as an institution, of half its horror, 
and be looked upon as a home — a retreat 
from worldly care, rather than a prison^ and 
a trap for disease. Patients would then bring 
reason, as far as they had it, to bear directly 
upon the question of their own good. Now, 
under the reigning regime, self-interest is set 
aside by the one burning desire to get free ; 
and no argument for the moral benefit to re- 
sult from it will convince a man in prison that 
it is better for him to remain. On the other 
hand, give him the choice, bring him into the 
question of self, and moxe \\>5.^Vj \5ftaxv \^^t he 
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will agree with the doctor's theory of tempo- 
rary confinement. There exist so many forms 
of this disease where patients take the first 
step to the asylum of themselves, in concur- 
rence with friends, rather than in opposition 
to them, that, having taken it voluntarily, it 
would be as well to use confidence with them 
throughout, instead of tightening the reins as 
soon as they are in the traces. 

One feels sensibly convinced that it would 
be far better for the patients, for the world 
.it large, and for the asylum itself, its life, its 
reputation, its honor, if the opinion, the sort 
of shudder of opinion, that is bestowed upon 
it, was changed into something more human, 
and that it was regarded more in the light 
of a temporary home, or mental cure estab- 
lishment, where patients were not necessarily 
retained on compulsion, and were allowed 
more genial human intercourse with the outer 
world. This is a most importawt ^ovwt \\i \!ci^ 
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whole system of private asylum life, because 
this constitutes one of the marked points of 
difference between the private asylums of this 
country and the state hospitals. Too much 
cannot be said to reduce the laws of usurpa- 
tion which exist here, and which take every- 
thing upon themselves with one despotic hold, 
yielding to nothing, listening to nothing out- 
side or beyond it. If the system pursued must 
forever remain immutable, not amenable to 
any change of management, then it stands, 
in relation to the progressive ideas of modern 
times, as far in the background as the old 
modes of the treatment of insanity to the pres- 
ent ameliorative one. 

I have known, not one, but many patients, 
who have told me of their longing desire to 
go to the asylum, and against the wishes of 
their families or friends. But in the end they 
were yielded to, and thus, with open eyes, 
frankly did they walk \\i\.o Wi^ asylum. But 
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what then? Thea, to their amazement, they 
found the doors opened only in^ and that the 
ground they trod so boldly and fearlessly 
was a pitTall to which they might plead for 
entrance, but not for exit; and thus those 
who granted them admission were cut off from 
the cry which now arose from another source. 
For it is natural to suppose that those who 
would yield' to the request of going to the 
asylum would be equally alive to the voice 
of one who desired to come out ; that is, could 
the cry be heard. But physicians in asy- 
lums would make outsiders believe that the 
moment patients entered those domiciles,, they 
were changed at once into something '* new 
and strange," and that to render them visible 
would be the overthrow of both patient and 
friend. The friend, whether he believes this 
or not, most certainly conforms and complies 
with remarkable deference. It is then that 
begins the unmitigated horrot o^ \.\i^ \iQi\i^>^lviv^ 
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of the patients. Not iDsaue, but nervous, oi 
depressed, perhaps, they entered, hoping to bo 
benefited, as they would experiment with a 
water cure, or a course of worldly travel. 
They did not think or dream that when the 
time should come which prompted theoi to say, 
^^ I would go home; I would leave this place ^^^ 
there could be a power, a barred and bolted 
force, which could say in reply," Zom rmist 
stay behind these bars ; you are our prisoner. ^^ 
. All the more galling is the thought which then 
overwhelms them, that they chose this fate, 
and that it was their own decision. It would 
be less hard to bear did they feel that the 

power of others than themselves had brought 

> 

them to this [)ass. Can any one believe, that, 
having tried with their eyes open this cure for 
nervousness, they are benefited by their pres- 
ent overwhelming and harassing situation? 

The most natural and truest supposition, hu- 
manly considered, regarding ti patient, is, that 
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every oue would gladlj'' have the sane hours, 
the lucid intervals of their frieuds, if these must 
be occasioual, and which often occur in the 
long course of an attack of mental disease, rather 
than to be altogether deprived of the sight of or 
of communion with them. The accustomed 
system, which retains patients who are blessed 
with frequent and protracted rays of rational 
periods, deprives the friends of the benefits of 
these clearer moments, which to them are of 
interest and importance. They hear from timie 
to time of the technical terms *' better," " im- 
proving," " more rational," and the like, but 
they do not profit personally in any way from 
these conditions, although they themselves are 
the true and loving objects of this improvement. 
A few bright hours in a cloudy day are the 
delight of all, and so these weeks or months 
of recovered reason would be much to those 
outside. We all know how Mary Lamb, who 
was stricken at times with the most terrible 

12 
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form of insanity, spent a lifetime in going to 
and from Bethlehem Hospital in company 
with that devoted and faithful companion, her 
brother. He was dependent on those lucid 
moments of hers, and eager to restore her to 
her place at home at the first available moment. 
Thus the mind of this intelligent woman was 
not stiflfered to run to waste or become torpid 
in a hospital, but restored to its legitimate 
function, on being freed from its temporary 
darkness. Usually, before an attack, the 
brother and sister firmly and freely set out for 
the refuge of the hospital. This mutual sor- 
row, to each equally afflictive, was met resign- 
edly, religiously, together, as the will of the 
great All-doer from whose allotments man can- 
not shrink, but bow in recognition that it is 
good for them to be afflicted. 

Every one will easily imagine what an im- 
mense comfort might be furnished to the pa- 
tients in an asylum by the means of correspond- 
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ence by letters with their friends. And from 
the fact of the suppression of this privilege, many 
will infer that the patients themselves constitute 
the barrier — that they are by no means capable 
of expressing their thoughts or desires by any 
such continuous or compact form as a letter. 
They do not urge the question simply because 
they accept the laws, and this is one which says 
to them silently, " Your friend is not equal to 
this degree of rational employment.'* This is a 
mistake and a deception. The physician would 
never permit such speaking evidences of sanity 
to write their mark upon the hushed-up friends 
without. This is, let it be known, one resource 
which the patients crave. They beg, next to 
going home, to be permitted to write home. 
And can any one for one moment doubt of the 
expediency and harmony of such a resource? 
In the first place, here is a direct path and guide 
to the mind and heart of the patient. Here the 
index is traced and charactered by words and 
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their interpretations, from the very source of 
the disease itself. Aberrations, fancies, illu- 
sions, hallucinations arising from disordered im- 
aginations, will develop themselves through 
epistolary channels as readily as by verbal dem- 
onstration or deliberate acts. Those who know 
us, who have lived with us, who are familiar 
with the character, habits, expressions of our 
lives, would naturally be the truest judges of 
that conduct which confirms our nature, and so 
by this simple means persons might be kept 
apprised of the tone of the patient's condition. 
This, by the present system of treatment, is 
entirely forbidden ; no patient is allowed, how- 
ever well or natural, even in the convalescent 
wards, to hold correspondence outside, or even, 
in fact, within the hospital. Pen, ink, and 
paper are strictly withheld, and even a pencil 
is not granted. And yet there is no one occu- 
pation towards which the patients incline more 
than this — of writing. They might relieve 
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their overburdened, or torpid, half-sluggisli 
minds by this exhilaration. There are, let me 
not deny, some few exceptions, where patients 
are permitted to send a letter home, but it is 
not general. And few can boast of any such 
liberty granted until within a week or two of 
a return home. 

But in the State Hospitals, at least those that 
are well ordered, this privilege is permitted. 
Visits from friends are permitted to those capa- 
ble of receiving them. Walks in the grounds 
are allowed to a patient at any reasonable hour. 
Patients generally have such a desire to write 
that they devise every sort of way to accomplish 
this desire. They beg, perhaps, from some in- 
dulgent attendant a pencil, and then, cutting 
the blank margins from the newspapers that 
may be caught up, they will scribble aflfectionate 
notes to friends in other galleries, and hand 
them when they meet in the out-of-door walk. 
Indeed, one patient having come into the pos- 
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session of a small pocket-pencil one day, 
dropped by one of the trustees (shall I say, 
by accident ?) , was beset by all who knew it for 
the loan of it, until the utensil was completely 
worn out. 

And so trifling a thing as this must be done 
by a trick of stealth, as though it were a crime ; 
as though men and women were but children, 
and punished by similar authority. We have 
heard many a patient say, immediately after 
entering, "Well, I have brought plenty of pa- 
per, and 1 shall write home every day.'* 

It is sad to witness the disappointment that 
falls like a blight upon the new patients when 
the deprivations are made known to them. la 
those asylums where this restraint is not 
strictly adhered to, a patient, if well enough, 
may from the very first day of entering write 
to his family, and by this means keep them 
directly informed of his state of mind, and of 
his like or dislike of the place. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun/* 

Young — Night Thoughts, 

The case of a gentleman is well known, who 
went to an asylum where the indulgence of 
writing home is permitted, who was in such a 
violent state that his family had been living 
for weeks in constant fear of him, but soon 
after his arrival there he wrote home, stat- 
ing with clearness and reason his own ideas of 
the removal, and his wishes respecting what 
course to pursue with him. It seemed that the 
change of itself had sensibly aflfected his powers 
of judgment and rational views. He expressed 
himself content and satisfied, except that a life 
of indolent ease was intolerable, while his* family 
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needed his support and care. He argued that 
six months of this life would bring him to his 
senses as readily as a year, and urged the ne- 
cessity of his return. This was complied with, 
and he subsequently returned and resumed his 
business relations. In an asylum of the moral 
restraint system, this man would have been 
kept, possibly, for years in this false position. 
He would have been denied all communication, 
all visits from his family, until perhaps he would 
have become a permanent member of the asylum, 
sunk into hopeless imbecility, or else wasting 
several years before he could have been consid- 
ered fit for the exertions of active life. The 
more impatient he became to leave, the more 
would his impatience have been made an ar- 
gument for the necessity of his remaining. The 
physicians say, in defence of their theory, it is a 
slow disease ; it stands still ; or it is long, very 
long, before a ray of improvement or progression 
dawns upon the patient. This we know is true ; 
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true constitutionally, considering the infirmity. 
But why, then, must its slowness be increased by 
its treatment? Why not let science counter- 
balance nature? Why, in standing still for one, 
must we wait for the other? I believe the moral 
restraint system to be slower than the disease, 
and by it not only the patient is aflfected, but 
his friends are made to go through a course of 
suflfering which plainly is not necessary, for 
it in reality does not exist. This is a fre- 
quent source of regret with the patients. They 
are not so selfishly bound up in their own per- 
sonal trials as to ignore the suflferings of those 
outside. They bewail constantly the power 
they are deprived of in conviucing their friends 
and their family of their actual condition. 
Every honest heart desires to be true in the 
face of his own kin, or to his chosen friend, 
and constantly the lament goes forth from the 
patients that those outside and invisible ones 
are deceived with regard to them. They feel 
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that one short interview could do more to set 
them right, to establish their true footing, than 
all the efforts of the physicians (mechanical in 
comparison), or all the messages that can be 
conveyed or pandered between them. Indeed, 
I believe that a message sometimes familiarly 
sent to one outside, being a break in the re- 
stricted continuity of management, is bewilder- 
ing rather than otherwise to the friend, especial- 
ly when it may be a characteristic and rational 
expression ; because friends fancy that this can 
only be the result of a spasmodic interval of 
sanity, since any permanent condition of reason 
is not in consistency with the restrictions to 
which they are subjected, while in reality 
they may be uniformly sensible, rational, and 
natural. 

And then, again, in this connection arises 
the question — What is insanity ? How may we 
define it, and by what standard is it balanced? 
The question of Pilate is not more comprehen- 
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sive or capable of greater circumlocution. One 
man may set up a theory which excludes all who 
cannot come nicely under it. One man's com- 
pass and breadth of understanding and mental 
scope are far beyond another's, and therefore a 
patient who is impenetrable to a physician may 
be clearly understood, even through his disease, 
by one of his own friends. The patient, it is 
easy to suppose, may be far beyond the master 
in intellect, in literary attainments, and in 
scholarly accomplishments, however these may 
have become untuned by disease : when the 
man is well again, his thought, his argument, 
his conclusions, his culture, his scholarly range 
of information, may be all a learned puzzle to 
the physician, who, howsoever accomplished in 
his profession, may be neither scholar, critic, 
nor philosopher; to him a logical aphorism, a 
classical quotation, a clever repartee, a broad- 
cast reflection, may be blindly set down in his 
inquisitorial index book as the vagrant fancies ' 
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aud sophistries of a madman^ or as one of those 
stumbling-blocks of superior minds which the 
sagacious Polonius attributes to Hamlet's phi- 
losophy, which ^^ reason aud sauity could not 
be so happily delivered of." For, bearing di- 
rectly upon this point, innumerable instances 
come to the mind, of patients whose actions 
have been derided, denounced, censured and 
ridiculed by the controlling power, which of 
themselves were immaterial and trifling, or they 
sufficiently characterized the individual to war- 
rant some degree of toleration. Nature herself 
must be professionally suppressed to support 
such harsh criticism aud scrutiny. But 



" E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries ; 
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and never, except under the most decided and 
positive forms of insanity, have I beheld in pa- 
tients any obliviousness of the affections, or any 
diminution of the strongest expressions and long- 
ings of natural love and sympathy. 
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I have seen instances which — did they not 
imply such serious and heart-rending sorrows 
and conditions — would seem positively ludi- 
crous, relatively considered, tragic situations 
but comically treated, like some of the moral- 
life pictures of Hogarth. For it is true that 
the caged-lion stylo of managing patients hard- 
ly suits on a large scale the cases which are 
brought to-day under the asylum necessity. It 
is not understood that every patient who seeks 
the refuge of an asylum is a mad man or wo- 
man. He or she may be only nervoiis and 
overwrought by incidental symptoms of what 
we fear as disease. Therefore the exaggerated 
form of treatment often excites more merri- 
ment and satire among the patients than one 
could suppose they, as victims of the error, 
could indulge in. But certainly no aggregate 
body of afflicted people could endure more 
heroically, or philosophically, or with clearer 
views of the injustice and unfairness of their 
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position, or oftentimes of the absurdity of the 
circumstances, than do these patients, who, with 
souls tormented with this punishment, are able, 
through it all, to sift the grounds and- reasons 
of their condition, and discern through its dark- 
ness some spark of humor and merriment to 
divert the misery of the situation. For the 
study of human nature, human transitions, hu- 
man hearts and histories, there is no more 
glorious or remarkable field. Society offers 
no such opportunities, and domestic life no 
such subjects. For here both these elements 
of human life are condensed, enlarged, and 
multiplied, by combining, as it were, many fam- 
ilies into one. 

In looking back from so broad a stand-point 
as the outer world to the asylum life and laws, 
these seem even more rigid and inadequate, 
more childish and unimportant, than they ap- 
peared while tested by daily personal experi- 
ence and conformable to the necessary demands 
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of obedience. It is so strange, unnatural, to 
see grown-up men and women, who are not 
children in any respect of conduct or self-man- 
agement, treated precisely like naughty boys 
or girls I The locked room, the dark closet, 
the solitary meal, — all these threaten them 
here as they do the child who has been dis- 
obedient, saving that the rewards do not come 
to balance the punishment, and the after in- 
dulgence, the bit of atoning sport, the lump of 

sweetening, is not thrown in here with the bit- 
ter pill. I remember one instance connected 
with this feature which is worthy of a record, 
since it illustrates, in. a most striking form, 
the rigidity of the system. One of the patients 
occupied a very high room, from the window 
of which she could look down upon the avenue 
leading to the house, and from which she saw 
the visitors who came to the front entrance. 
One day she saw her husband pass from the 
house, and proceed to untie his horse, which 
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she also recognized, that stood at the door. 
What would have been the act of any reasona- 
ble human being at such a moment, under such 
circumstances? What impulse stronger than 
reason, what touchstone of the affections, would 
have kindled resolution? The same that gov- 
erned this insane woman, who, from behind the 
bars of her prison, beheld, for the first time for 
two years, the living portrait of Ijer husband. 
She threw up the window, and called to him 
loudly, but it was of no avail; and besides^ 
what man would stop to listen to the cry or 
shout from the walls of an insane asylum? 
But this woman paid the penalty of her anguish ; 
for, as if the doom of not being satisfied were 
not enough, she was presently ordered from 
her room, by an attendant who had witnessed 
the act, and for the rest of that day she was 
turned out and locked out of her room, and, 
moreover, threatened with a dark room below 
stairs, if she did not cease to express her tribu- 
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lation.. Yet she did not faint, or scream, or 
behave violently, as an insane woman might 
well have been expected to do, or as a woman 
of the world would most likely do. She only 
shed a few natural tears, and these told their 
own story. 

Is this the sort of treatment that husbands 
*and wives desire for one another in this sepa- 
ration? Dees it seem necessary, when the pa- 
tients are not a pathetic, when the affections are 
yet alive, to crush and deaden them, as though 
the hearts were but dried fagots ready for 
consuming? Why add to the constant misery 
of the separation by the coarse threat, the 
physical torture, the suspended sword? 

This is but one incident of the hardships 
which exist for patients, and which have noth- 
ing to do with regular, specific treatment. The 
system is caught up by the attendant, and suf- 
fered to stand as a rule of conduct and gov- 

13 
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emmentby the doctors, who estimate attendants 
by their harshness, rather than gentleness. 
. Even within the asylums, the friendships and 
affections of the patients are circumscribed; 
those intimacies which naturally arise between 
persons so thrown together are not encouraged, 
but broken up and disturbed in petty ways. 
Even the friendships and intimacies of patient 
with patient are neither respected nor allowed. 
Two ladies had formed a strong intimacy, and 
the pleasure which they took in reading and 
working together seemed to half mitigate the 
agony of being there. The matron then in 
charge, who saw these patients daily and hour- 
ly, whose experience in the asylum had been 
life-long, saw quickly the domestic influences 
that were at work with them. From the in- 
timate household relation she bore to the 
patients, her powers of judging of their con- 
dition seemed to be, in one sense, far above 
those of the physician. She was thrown with 
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them into a far diflferent relationship, as that 
of mother, sister, nurse. It would necessarily 
seem reasonable to believe that any opinion 
which she gave would be judicious and of im- 
portance. I heard her say of two patients who 
were much together, that ^'they were doing 
one another good every day;" that their inti- 
macy was a mutual benefit ; but science shook 

> 

its head at such a humane decision, and these 
ladies were separated at once by those who 
managed affections as well as diseases. These 
patients were not only put apart, but were 
actually prohibited from speaking to each other 
upon a casual meeting in the grounds. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'* Every one can master a grief but he that has it.*' 

** Lorenzo, hast thou ever weighed a sigh, 
Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 
(A science yet unlectured in our schools.) 
Hast thou descended deep into the breast. 
And seen their source? If not, descend with mc, 
And trace these briny rivulets to their springs. 

Toung. 

m 

There must be a touch of something un- 
natural in a human organization that cannot be 
moved to tears. That spontaneous soitow 
which is manifested by weeping is the offspring 
of an innate law. The human creature indi- 
cates this nature by positive acts, on which, 
from his birth, his very being depends. Thus, 
to eat, to sleep, to talk, to laugh, to weep, are, 
one and all, T\at\iTa\ ey.^T^^'&viw^ ^^ V^wmanity. 
As eatin^y is the eViAexvee ol ^^^^NaV^.'^^^^xx^^ 
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of weariness, laughing of inerriment, so tears 
are the evidences and natural offspring and 
outlet of another condition ; and to weep is as 
common as to smile or to laugh. The grief 
which kills is that which yields no natural or 
visible expression, and the condition into which 
the mental frame is brought, when it cannot 
thus express itself, is therefore the one to be 
dreaded. 

It may be worth while, in connection with 
the main subject of these pages, to make 
some reference to this universally common 
theme, — sorrow and its offspring, tears, — for the 
reason that the educated theory of some insane 
asylums denounces openly this habit, and not 
only so, but argues that the indulgence of re- 
lief of this sort proceeds manifestly from the 
operations of a disordered or diseased mind. 
Tears the index of insanity I Yes ; those per- 
sons who give evidence of unhappiness by tears 
are weak, puerile, useless, crazy, oy \(i\v>V\R. 
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brothers, who must be taken into custody. The 
asylum is the true place for such; relieve the 
world of them, and cure them of this sorrow, by 
showing them tenfold worse trials, where tears 
are accounted the guilty evidences of diseased 
imaginations. 

It is true that many patients are believed 
positively diseased or touched^ as the saying 
goes, so long as they are known to indulge in 
this weak habit. I have known them detained 
within asylum walls for months beyond the de- 
mand of justice or reason. For what? Simply 
because they wept for home. 1 have heard 
them talked to, lectured to, and even threat- 
ened with the impossibility of ever getting 
home, unless this habit was first abandoned. 
And yet this indulgence was of no extraordinary 
character. It was neither spasmodic nor pro- 
tracted ; it might come up in the mind like the 
cloud in some serene day, and pass of as nat- 
urally ; but the effect of it upon others was 
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"the poison of deep grief." It rankled in the 
breasts of others, while to the afflicted one it 
might be as oil poured into the wounds of the 
heart. It is so natural to weep when one is 
unhappy, and to weep for the thing one most 
wants, that in certain situations one feels it to 
be intended that he should weep. In fact, 
there is nothing else to do. One falls to it in 
an asyl im as naturally as he sleeps or wakes. 

Shakespeare understood this when he put 
into the mouth of one of his characters — 

*^ Give sorrow words ; the grief Uiat does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

Is it not true that tears are the relief of the 
afflicted spirit, as food is the aliment of the 
body? They refresh and reanimate the soul, 
instead of wasting it. They act upon the heart 
as the dew upon the dried-up earth. One 
softens and vitalizes, the other comfof'ts and 
refreshes. All poetry has immortalized tears, 
and made sacred the estate of grief. 
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Moutaigue, ou the other haud, calls sorrow 
^ a contemptible passion." He did not believe 
in it. He despised it. But who can deride 
sorrow, or not believe in it, even the outward 
manifestations of it in tears ? Who has not felt 
as well as admired those tenderest lines of Ten- 
nyson ? — 

** Tears, idle tears, I know not why they faU ; 
Tears from the depths of some diyine despair 
llise in my heart and gather in my eyes. 
On looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more." 

Who has not wept tears of this unaccountable 
birth? Such tears seem to come from the 
very fount of Nature ; it may be from excess of 
grief or excessive happiness. There is always 
a thrill of sorrow accompanying the contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, particularly in Nature. 
The soul is often melted to tears on beholding 
some great and majestic natural wonder — some 
perfect landscape, a VA^ moww^aiw^ a sunset, 
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a brilliant planet, or majestic constellation. 
All these touch us as by the hand of our divine 
Master, and hold their immortal influence di- 
rectly upon our souls. 

Like those prismatic combinations which re- 
flect their incidental beams of light into new 
directions without color, so do these soul- 
essences touch us without any visible or direct 
limitation or claim upon a real sorrow. Art 
also, as well as Nature, holds a power over us 
to the same issues. Grand poetry, fine music, 
painting, sculpture, or architecture, oftentimes 
arouses intense emotions, which indicate them- 
selves by the outward elements of sorrow — 
tears. To endeavor to banish natural emotion, 
from whatever source it arises, is to abandon 
Nature, our kindest mother, to renounce filial 
laws, and set Stoicism in her place, which, in 
this age and condition of the world, would be 
fraught with as horrible consequences as a state 
of war or anarchy. The uge^ Vi\jiS> w^vva \»v^ 
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much waiting on grief, or staying for emotions. 
Let us not be eager to kill our suceptibilities, 
even should we lose some touch of the world 
by not so doing. Montaigne's Essay on Sor- 
row is thoroughly stoical, and without one ele- 
ment of an obedience to a genuine nature. No 
one but a Frenchman could have reasoned 
so ingeniously. He is in no melting mood 
when he denounces sorrow as a quality always 
hurtful, idle, and vain, cowardly, base, and 
mean. One cannot stop when overcome by 
emotions to question the idleness or the cui 
bono. Shakespeare, on the other hand, puts 
tears in the eyes of warriors and heroes. And 
let us confess, whatever may be its sentimental 
or idle similitudes, there is no cowardice in 
actual sorrow, nor more than in the natural care 
and regard for one's health. Malcolm, a sol- 
dier, and a truly valiant man, says, — 

*' Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad boaoma em^X.^?^ 
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Macduff's reply, when urged by Malcolm to 
" dispute it like a man," — 

*' I shall do so. 
But I must also feel it as a man," — 

is equally pregnant with human feeling and 
tenderness. 

Let us hope that tears are not always an evi- 
dence of weakness or folly ; or, more than this, 
of a disordered mind. What pitiful results 
would follow if this theory were literally acted 
upon and enforced ! Humanity would exist 
only for the benefit and support of insane asy- 
lums, and physicians would treat of the affec- 
tions and emotions under the head of disease. 
Sorrow is rational, sensible, and natural, and 
the shedding of tears one of the most common 
forms of it, which often develops a sensitive 
dignity and majesty underlying human nature, 
that are no more debasing or cowardly than is 
human love, charity, or religion itself. Queen 
Constance says of her sorrow, — 
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" r will instmct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proad, and makes his owner stout; 
To me and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble," &c. 

Throughout the entire range of English or 
classical literature, due tribute is paid to sorrow 
as a high quality or element of the soul, not 
as an inferior or delusive passion. Virgil says, — 

*' Till sorrow breaks a passage, 
And at once he weeps and speaks." 

Seneca, Pliny, all treat of this element with 
reverence. And Horace, even the flashing 
satirist, has added to his fame by his graceful 
ode, — 

" Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus,** 
"Wherefore restrain the tender tear?" 

Francis. 

In the Ode to Lydia, he writes, — 

** While the down-stealing tear betrays 
The lingering flame that on my vitals preys." 

In Epistle XIV. he speaks of " Lamia's pious 
tears." 
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Gray, also, in one of his happiest pieces of 
Latin verse, has the following : — 

'* O lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Dacentium ortus ex animo ; qaater 
Felix! in imo qui scatentem 
Fectore, te, pia Nympha, sensit." 

It may be thus translated : — 

O fount of tears, whose sacred issues rise 
Up from the gentle spirit's secret springs, 
Thrice blest who feels, O Nymph, the flood that brings 

Streams from the bosom to overflow the eyes I 

But there is, as has been before remarked, 
a practical refutation of these high authorities 
in the system which is maintained and carried 
forward with regard to it in an asylum. And 
yet one can only account for it by the idea that 
this theory is merely a subterfuge, a plea to 
silence inquiry, resulting from policy rather 
than the calm and settled opinions of moder- 
ately intelligent men. Indeed, it is a firm 
belief with many a patient that the phj'sician 
himself recognizes the rules of the system, 
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irrespective of his own more sensible opinion. 
It is easier to yield to a regular system than 
to battle with self-will. To weep, therefore, or 
to give even the mildest evidences of sorrow, 
is denounced by the physicians as one form of 
insanity. And this theory, or mock-theory, 
is so normally established in the asylum by the 
superior body, that the attendants embrace it 
as a fact undeniably connected with medical 
laws. How is it when they prove themselves 
human, and weep as well as the patient? 
Would it not be well in such instances to bring 
forth the same appliances for remedy that are 
used upon the less fortunate patient? Can an 
attendant weep ? Sanity forbid ! It certainly 
requires some very diplomatic and cunning 
management of one's sorrow and tears here, 
and their natural expression, to convince the ar- 
bitrary faculty that patients utter only sorrow, 
and not madness ; and not until one reaches 
the world again, — 
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"Back to the beautiful, bright world beyond," — 

will ho feel quite convinced, by those who are 
not pronounced insane, that this theory is a 
fallacy, or a stupid invention got up only to 
baffle inquiry and detection, in order that the 
patient may remain the guest of the asylum 
under this ban. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say.*' 

Shdkespeare, 

The doctor's visits through an asylum are 
"angel's visits," in one sense, to the patients; 
cursory, ceremonious, mechanical. It cannot 
be denied that there may be exceptional in- 
stances, where the physician acts as friend, 
guide, adviser, and will put himself on the 
same footing as the patient for the sake of 
his patient — and the writer has met with such ; 
but what says the governing system of these? 
That they are in the wrong. It simply opposes 
them, thwarts them, denounces them, and 
finally excludes and banishes them, and scorns 
to acknowledge such as members of their 
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perfect discipline. The plain truth is, that a 
too humane physician gets his patients well 
too fast. It frights the regular system to see 
too many escape. The attendants, on the other 
hand, however well disposed, belong to a wide- 
ly differing sphere of life from that of most of 
the patients, and arc totally without any of 
that social savoir /aire or sympathy that 
they require. They are mere boys and girls, 
fitted for none of the intelligent and social qujil- 
ities that ladies and gentlemen could have sym- 
pathy with. They are full of physical health, 
smart at housework, rise by daylight to wield 
their brooms and other household implements 
(agreeable sounds to the patient who, perhaps, 
just at that moment is getting his wink of 
sleep) ; then the setting out and serving at the 
breakfast table, the dish-washing, the bed-mak- 
ing, the room-cleaning, fill up the hours until 
dinner, when they are dressed to sit down 
with their bit of embroidery or plain sewing, 

14 
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aud their talk, if any, is naturally a boastful 
recapitulation of the achievements of the morn- 
ing duties. All this, to patients, is uninter- 
esting and homesickening. 

Indeed, with the attendants, their toork^ their 
domestic responsibilities, their house-cleaning, 
their window-washing, and such other auxili- 
ary duties, are made paramount to ail others. 
They arc not nurses in any degree ; they have 
not one element of the nurse in their avoca- 

* 

tion, if it be in their nature. They are smart 
housemaids. To see them at their work, to 
hear their frequent narrations of the amount 
of housework they have performed, one would 
scarcely allow them the title of attendant, 
which certainly suggests something of a more 
congenial nature than meets the requirements 
of their office. Indeed, I have repeatedly seen 
very sick patients neglected for a room that 
must be cleaned, and heard the attendant tell 
the patient that \\gy nnoA^^^^ ^i more impor- 
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tance than attendance at a sick-bed. After the 
work is done, the patient may fall in as he 
can to the lot of their duties. They work, 
it must be confessed, very hard, but it is not 
the sort of work that the word " attendant " 
suggests. They perform the labor of hard Irish 
scrubbers, and the wonder upon seeing them 
is, that they are willing to do it, when we con- 
sider that it is out of the range of modern 
civilization for American women to act as ser- 
vants in families. And here are plenty of 
young, smart, respectable American girls, 
housemaids in insane asylums, under the mis- 
nomer of attendants. 

This is all very well : one does not object 
that they are willing to work; but why call 
them attendants, especially when they neglect 
to attend, for the superior importance, so styled, 
of their work? And this they manage as they 
please, irrespective of the time befitting its 
fulfilment. For instance, \i v\u \ju\i^\A^\\>&» 
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chooses 9 she may rise at three in the morning, 
and by gas-light wash a gallery floor ; but how 
does this afl*ect the sick or very nervous pa- 
tient who lies racked in the room just beyond, 
struggling in vain for his modicum of neces- 
sary, all-important sleep? ^gain, in the even- 
ing, before bed-time, when the female patients 
may be walking for amusement up and down 
the gallery, as their custom is, I have seen two 
attendants, fired with a burst of domestic am- 
bition, and to give them an opportunity for 
more time out, enter with buckets, brushes, and 
brooms, and ordering every patient to keep 
off their floor, proceed to wash and scrub the 
oil-cloth of the large dining-room which inter- 
venes between the bedroom galleries^ thus for- 
bidding any patient to cross their soapy way. 
Is not this an agreeable spectacle for persons 
of sensitive tastes? This is, indeed, treatinsr 
the patient like a prisoner under discipline, 
rather than as a boarder seeking restoration to 
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health. And this is all done for what end? 
That the attendants mav be accommodated; 
that they may secure for themselves a leisure 
hour which belongs rightfully to the patient. 
They should be called — non-attendants, for 
they do not exclusively attend the person of 
any patient. They attend the house. I give 
one specimen of their function as nurses. A 
physician orders the matron, who orders the 
attendant to prepare a mustard poultice for a 
certain inmate. How is this order attended 
to ? One attendant has had her evening out ; 
on her return another says, "So-and-so has got 
to have a mustard poultice to-night. I don't 
know how to make one: can you?" ''No, in- 
deed, I never made one in my life ! " Hap- 
pily for the sick person, he has company in 
his misery, and another patient makes the poul- 
tice. This is one instance in which patients 
help each other. 

But to return to the subject of the last 
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chapter — ^ Madam,'* said a physician to a pa- 
tient, ** you never can get home until this weak- 
ness of shedding tears is given up.** In vain, 
and in vain, did she tell him that it was home 
and the separation from it that was the cause 
of this weakness ; but argument and response is 
futile where every act is misinterpreted, every 
word misheard and distorted and measured not 
by what we are, but by what we have been. 
For the patient is perpetually reminded of the 
original taint, and never ** forgetting those things 
which are behind ** seems the motto for his 
misery. As well might they reason that the 
words uttered in the delirium of a fever should 
be brought to bear upon an aiter-question of a 
man's life. 

How many do recover from insanity or 
touches of it, even in a few months I But 
here the sin or misfortune of one period is 
handed down and visited upon the sufferer 
with positive vengeance at another. I have 
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heard adroit patients say that they never would 
have been pronounced any better by the physi- 
cians, had they acted or persisted in acting 
themselves. They learned that by nursing the 
pet system for their own ends, was the surest 
and quickest way of making their escape. 
Consequently, they curbed the natural emo- 
tions, appeared content, got the name of never 
shedding tears, and in a little while were con- 
sidered " well " by the faculty. 

But it is almost impossible to make apparent 
by a general explanation of this subject in how 
many ways, though trifling in comparison with 
the world's matters, the patient may be dealt 
with. He is treated, in many respects, not 
with a uniform firmness and regard for princi- 
ple, but capriciously and with pettishness ; for 
physicians, be it observed, are human, and it 
may be their human element comes into play 
more keenly in the peculiar relation which here 
exists between themselves and the patient. The 
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length of time which enables the inmates to see 
each other every day develops gradually more 
or less of individual character and disposition, 
and renders them open to familiar, personal con- 
sideration and opinion. Thus, while the doc- 
tor questions, calculates, and scans the patient, 
he, on the other hand, is making his own in- 
ward judgments of the judge, and reversing the 
situation, he becomes the doctor's silent in- 
quisitor. Indeed, while the great barrier be- 
tween the two is made to appear in the largest 
capital index on one side, the physician, stand- 
ing on his broad vantage-ground, deals with 
his subject as though he were on the same 
recognized mental footing as himself. He ex- 
pects everything from him, yet from defence 
of his conduct the patient is prohibited all 
satisfaction by the very nature of that sense 
which has brought him here, and which a 
fortiori prevents him from exercising any argu- 
ment with one of acknowledged mental strength. 
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And yet, on the coirtraiy, as if he were on a 
similar level with his patient, the physician 
undertakes an argument to which he permits no 
reply. 

It is like playing at ball, on one side, where 
one is deprived of the means of beating back. 
I simply assert what I have seen, in the 
statement that many a female inmate in an 
asylum is detained far beyond the natural ex- 
pectations of family or friends, simply because 
of their habit of wieeping in misery. And it 
may chance that on first entering the place, 
this habit was nothing in comparison with what 
it afterwards became from the continuance of 
the detention. It is plain that the wish to be 
freed is the cause of it. Remove the cause, 
and, according to this theory, the patient is 
cured. Whether the men are detained here 
from similar causes I have not had the means 
of knowing ; but if they possess any habit which 
may correspond to tears in women, I doubt not 
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it is evidenced here. Oue thing is certain — 
that as SL general thing, the men are free much 
sooner than the women. One looks back now 
upon the sad faces of those whom he left behind, 
who have places in homes, in society, and sees 
them standing where he left them behind those 
barred windows, with arms resting on the high 
window seats, anxiously gazing beyond the 
space to the direction of that town or city in 
which they formerly dwelt. Those distant 
spires and chimney-tops speak directly to them 
of everything dear on earth. In a distant 
world they mind and watch only the affairs of 
this. One reads the sorrowful hearts, sees the 
brimming eyes letting fall tears, those silent, 
guilty testimonials, upon the window-seats. 
How many, how many have stood under the 
pressure of the very same trials at these in- 
stitutions, year upon year ! 

"Is there no pity sitting in the clouds that 
sees into the bottom of our grief?" This is 
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written on their faces. They are wrecked on 
shore. And the thought that there is no one 
who will tell their story to the absent, no one 
who will bear a message of remembrance, the 
utter hopelessness of making themselves heard, 
inspires a desperate sort of grief, truly natural, 
and to be expected in such a situation. The 
maniac or the idiot is spared this horror that 
rational or apprehensive minds endure. Let 
those, therefore, who may have friends or kin- 
dred in an asylum for the insane, of whose 
state they are ignorant, and who would desire 
to know what may be their actual situation, 
imagine a picture like this above, and set there- 
in the one of whom they would imagine the 
fate, and they have a portrait from life. 

One thought is predominant and lasting in 
the minds of those who have left the asylum, 
and that is, to liberate all the rest. They 
would exert themselves in any honorable way 
for the remainder of a lifetime, one would be- 
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lieve, to bring relief to those who are left be- 
hind. They conceive this to be their peculiar 
work of charity, which few members of society 
could take up, because so few have the experi- 
ence and means to assist in the work. And it 
is a fact that many patients are restored to their 
homes solely by the endeavors of others who 
have gone before them. These are able at once 
to give an account, to carry a message which 
may have the almost immediate effect of in- 
fluencing those with whom they confer; and 
thus it often happens that medical treatment 
and time get the praise which is due only to 
common humanity, friendship, and sympathy. 
This might not be deemed honorable charity 
to some, but it is effective, and brings about 
the happiest results. There are many curious 
instances in which patients have been utterly 
hopeless with regard to making a sound im- 
pression, or by means of persuasion and en- 
treaty have failed to be heard or yielded to, 
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who have attained their desires by the merest 
accident, and returned home for permanent 
stay, never afterwards troubled with a recur- 
rence of the disease. And it is from this that 
stricter and stricter surveillance is enforced 
after such cases have become known. One 
lady is known to have sent home some piece of 
work which contained in the inside of the sleeve 
a few lines scratched with a pencil, which had 
escaped the Argus eyes of the examiners. For 
everything is most thoroughly inspected. A 
young lady was engaged for some time in 
knitting a shawl to send home to some member 
of her family. It seemed evident that there 
was nothing concealed, or impossible that any- 
thing could be concealed in it ; but, indeed, hu- 
man ingenuity, when pushed to extremes, will 
devise surprising plans. She had knit up a 
small note in one of the tassels of the worsted 
shawl, which escaped the doctor's eyes, but 
happily not the eyes of those for whom it was 
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designed to be discovered. This little note, 
so delicately devised and tenderly expressed, 
was a powerful argument in favor of this young 
person. Loving eyes had detected it, for 
worsted stitches could not hold love out, and 
the day after it was joyfully received at home, 
the father of the girl had called to see bis 
daughter. Admission was denied on medical 
grounds. He insisted on paternal right, and 
without waiting for ceremony, be took his 
child by the arm and led her away from the 
asylum to her home. The only comments that 
I ever heard made by the medical authority was 
that it was a pity that she had not remained, 
as they had intended she should do until she 
was cured. Cured of what? Of homesickness? 
This was all that seemed to ail the girl, after 
some incidental depression had passed over. 
I bear in mind an instance where a desire on 
the part of a patient to send a handful of 
flowers, when not a word accompanied it, was 
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reprimanded and strictly forbidden by the doc- 
tor. Surely in this case no harm could have 
come to her from it, and the physicians do not 
stand as guardians beyond their own gates. 
The outside world is touched every day by 
something weightier than a rose leaf, and yet 
withstands the stroke, without aid or interposi- 
tion from physicians or hospital. But too many 
illustrations might experience present to bear 
upon the subject of this chapter, which must 
be brought to its close, and which may be 
ended by relating the reply made one day to 
the physician who was enforcing the popular 
theory. 

" Doctor," said she, " did you ever read the 
New Testament, and did you read there that 
'Jesus wept'?" To which brief argument 
another patient added, "'And Peter went out 
and wept bitterly.' Doctor, what say you?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Were I so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean with mj span, 
I must be measured bj my soul : 
The mind*8 the standard of the man." 

Dr. Watts, 

As if the geometrician admitted of no curves 
or angles, and no lines outside of an exactly 
vertical one, or as if the chemist acknowledged 
no combinations or forces beyond the solid 
central base, so this plan of managing and 
narrowing the natural drifts of human char- 
acter down to the stupid normal level of one 
exact rule or line of conduct is equally un- 
reasonable and out of proportion. There is 
one mechanical idea and opinion, one particular 
channel of freedom, which controls erroneously 
the whole system for the insane, which meas- 
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ures the breadth, and depth, aud length of the 
human mind, and which says, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." 

This moral confinement allows not one iota 
of individual scope or latitude, but would hew 
men and women down to the similitude of 
stocks and stones. Thus it would seem to the 
eye of the world at large, that what is called 
technically well by the asylum codes is at the 
same time, in the light of a broader vision, 
simply a passive state of being ; all impulses or 
natural emotions are made prostrate to a law of 
obedience, and the ultimate consequences de- 
pendent on this obedience. 

There are patients who, possessed with but 
one idea, — that of getting home, — have per- 
spicacity enough, finally, to see through this 
gauze of moral restraint, and immediately they 
strive, like school-girls, for the reward of merit. 
This requires but a piece of acting ; they are 
assured that silence is safe, that to suppress a 

15 
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natural characteristic flow of spirits or talk is 
au important step for them, that to sit in lady- 
like attire, pretty straight in a chair, with a 
book or work before them, '' inveterate in vir- 
tue," smoothed down with a moral flat-iron, 
results in being patted panegyrically on the head 
by the head itself, and pronounced by that im- 
portant functionary, ^ better." Patients experi- 
ment on the faculty in this way, after exhaust- 
ing themselves in every other trick to escape ; 
finally they renounce their own characters, and 
acting on this plan, they have walked out of 
the asylum with a diploma of good conduct and 
with " well " printed on their persons. It need 
not be necessary to say that these patients 
were more agreeable and companionable when 
acting themselves, than after their submission. 
Whoever is strong enough to condense his 
nature after this fashion may reach the goal, 
but by what a gigantic effort I 

Often they are very stingily dealt with in re- 
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gjxrd to their friends. It is natural to suppose 
that, although personal and epistolary inter- 
course is forbidden, there is some satisfactory 
account given to the patients of the visits of 
their friends, and of what may chance to be 
left in the way of messages with the doctors 
who hold such frequent intercourse with them. 

But this is not granted. A patient finds it 
difficult to get a word of the husband, mother, 
daughter, or friend, who comes often to see 
him. A bouquet is taken to a lady's room, 
which a husband or father has left, but not a 
word or a hint is given from whom or whence 
it came. A package of niceties is brought, 
but what becomes of them ! The invalid is 
not well enough to enjoy them ! Insane per- 
sons cannot discern a Malaga grape from a red 
pepper ! and some physician says to a patient, 

" Your son brought some delicious , which 

I enjoyed very much, and ate them myself, in 
order to prevent your doing so." Such ob- 
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servatioDs as this are not made incidentally, 
or accidentally; because the inspector-phy- 
sician does not talk in that way with his 
patients. Everything is said and done with 
its own motive, its own test of the patient. 
He is the moral crucible by which experiments 
are tried, proofs of temper and gauges of the 
affections are applied, the human interests, the 
heart, the understanding are wrought upon. Op- 
position, disappointments, denials, suspicions, 
suspense, — all these are played off, upon oc- 
casion, as the fireman plays the hose upon a 
burning building. Extinguish them first with 
the system; then let nature work if she will. 
It is very hard for any one when he feels 
stabbed with his own conviction that he is able 
to be at home, and is moreover conscious that 
there is a difference of opinion regarding him 
with the physicians or superior. For instance, 
one physician may believe this person fully able 
to be away from the place, and tells him so, 
hut the other disugvecs wlUi Uim. 
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''Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" 
Might not the patient? The matron has been 
heard tp saj'^, who saw a patient fifty times a 
day, that she was well enough to go home; 
whereas the physician, who saw her only once, 
or perhaps not so much as that, detained her 
seven or eight months beyond that period ; and 
eight months of asylum time corresponds to 
double, nay, treble that number of the world's. 
Patients who feel the wrong of their incarcera- 
tion, at the first sight of the trustees, feel a 
sense of security from the idea that they can 
assist them, if they make to them a personal, 
particular appeal. 

This they find, in the end, to be a great 
mistake. Any appeal made to them is one to 
which they can give no answer, from the fact 
of the very questionable position in which the 
patient stands. He is in a helpless minority; 
and who can presume to efiect any influence 
with a trustee while the physician, standing 
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on his own authoritjitive ground, can refute 
everything that is said? Although , therefore, 
the clearness and apparent sanity of a patient's 
appeal may impress the man^ the official is 
impervious to any such attempt. How can a 
director, who passes through the building once 
a week, take the odds upon himself to settle, 
or more than courteously listen to, iei patient's 
cause ? Can he take the sceptre of power from 
the authorized hand, and wield it when he 
will? The mere tie of civility prevents any 
such interference with the business property 
of another. Let the appeal be made to the sin- 
cere sympathy and interest of the man. This 
may be all counter-appealed by the confessedly 
superior opinion of the physician. ''A very 
insane patient" is the technical seal in scien- 
tific use for the suppression of any one who 
dares to strike out from the well-linked, silent, 
and secret system uniformly maintained there. 
"A very insane patient," says the physician to 
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tho director; in these four words, unravelling 
vague suggestions of a whole tissue of sup- 
posable delusions, depressions, hypochondria- 
cisms, monomaniacisms, and other unpronoun- 
ceable terras. But this verdict stops not there. 
It goes echoing onward and downward, from the 
superior to the attendant, until the complaining 
inmate is branded as especially dangerous, and 
vigilance and scrutiny have marked him for 
their particular own. Meanwhile, the director 
apologetically shakes his head, in confiding ap- 
probation and half-reverent obeisance to this 
truly impenetrable disease, with which he has 
dared to tamper, and to the skilful acumen 
which is requisite to penetrate it, and never 
again permits a "very insane patient" to in- 
terfere with his humanity or with the grand 
judgment ot the grand jury. More than this, 
the physician endeavors to impress the patient 
with a certain sense of shame for seeking aid 
from the board of directors, and assures him 
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that this is a strong evidence against him; 
that this is a very symptom of insanity, and 
that the directors understand and see it iu 
precisely such a light. Therefore, after a 
patient has so far committed himself, the 
physician seeks afterwards the opportunity 
of warning him against any after-attempt, 
and assures him that he can never be con- 
sidered "well," while indulging in such "ir- 
regularities ; " and, moreover, that the trus- 
tees understood at once his condition* Con- 
dition, forsooth ! The condition of a patient 
who, upon seeing regularly, at weekly in- 
tervals, visitors from his native place, or 
acquaintances of his family, presumes to ask 
their intercession on behalf of a cruel sep- 
aration — surely this indicates a very insane 
person indeed ! 

In dealing truthfully with the patient, noth- 
ing is lost, but much is gained. Against false- 
hood one who is by nature truthful will rebel, 
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and suspicion must follow. Truth is answer- 
able to truth, and will win to itself respect, 
compliance, and confidence in honest opposition 
to a deceptive system. No system, unless 
founded on this firm principle, can prove wor- 
thy of its efforts. It has been said, in com- 
mendation of a distinguished physician at the 
head of an insane asylum, that he never per- 
mitted himself, or those under him, to swerve 
from truth, or to exercise deception towards 
the patients, except in the case of physical 
prostration, or extremity. But, on the other 
hand, it must be confessed that there is another 
class, who do not call a falsehood a falsehood, 
if uttered to an insane person, and who believe 
any subterfuge consistent and compatible with 
the patient's condition. There is a sort of de- 
ception which might, it would seem, be prac- 
tised with impunity. It might be that of min- 
gling with the prescribed restraint a balmy 
breath of imaginary freedom, and instead of 
parading and perpetually enforcing the doctrine 
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of social and moral confinement, or deliberate 
imprisonment, if one could manage delicately, 
by some subtle consideration, to conceal and 
keep down some of the " trappings and the 
suits " of a system of bondage ; if he could 
keep the bars, to outward appearances at least, 
less tightly drawn, and should seek to obviate, 
rather than cultivate, the terror that goes with 
the fact of being locked up, the rattling im- 
portance and impertinence of keys, the dun- 
geon-like horror which involuntarily pervades 
the mind at the sight of all these conspicuous 
instruments of torture. Some physicians say 
that they never mean that a patient shall feel 
himself a prisoner. But this rule is not spe- 
cially enforced, and the attendants, instead of 
cultivating it, exercise the opposite practice. 
It is a satisfaction and pleasure to them, an 
inferior class, holding a sort of power over 
their superiors in the social scale, to manifest 
in every possible way their advantage of gov- 
erning and restraiYiiw^ Ihem, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" For a voice declareth from Dan, and publisheth affliction 
from Mount Ephraim." Jer. iv. 16. 

There are but few persons in an asylum 
whose sense of honor is quite strong enough to 
preclude them from exerting, by every device 
within their intelligent faculties, the means of 
an escape. Of course, while there, they are 
possessed with but one idea, and in one 
sense they are indeed monomaniacs, or rather 
home-maniacs. Nor do they discern the nicety 
of the phrase getting well above that of getting 
home. They have just one thought, and one 
general topic of conversation — home. This 
is the guiding star, the beacon ahead, the goal 
for which they exist. They dwell upon ali 
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its reminiscences, and commemorate its delight- 
fulness. When will it be reached? How will 
it be reached? Then what wonder is it that 
they should be always on the alert to catcljt 
the nearest way to their ambition, or to plan 
and practise, if possible, any decent means 
to attain their object I A man in prison may 
possibly become so conscientiously convinced 
of the justice of his imprisonment, that he 
will scorn any suggestion for his escape ; but 
would that sense of honor be likely to prevail 
where men feel themselves falsely imprisoned, 
and without justice debarred from their le- 
gitimate rights? Patients are accustomed to 
say, that if they were indeed criminals, they 
could not be made to feel the wound of their 
incarceration more ; and even in such a case, 
some redress might be found for their feelings, 
in the thought that they were but paying the 
penalty of guilt; but to be innocent of actual 
oflfence, and yet to suffer the penalty of im- 
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prisonment, was the more intolerable. It is 
plain that the physicians or attendants enter 
but little into the real suffering which exists 
in the hearts of their patients. They are so 
accustomed to this aggregate misery, these 
wretched, blighted existences, that an indi- 
vidual heart broken is of small account, and 
all are as one, one is as all. Thus the patient 
feels that he can iji no wise be singled out 
from the rest. He is but one of hundreds of 
others under the same ban. His destiny is 
thrown in with the rest, nor is it possible to 
signalize cases, except as Nature has done so. 
It is the fortune of a lottery. No matter what 
the social condition, or what the home rela- 
tion — affection, wealth avail not here. An 
empress must come under treatnient, and no 
worldly advantage can be brought to bear upon 
one individual case. And if this treatment 
were an ameliorative one, no objection could 
be raised, because ultimate good would result 
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from it ; but consider, in the mass of patients are 
many who are gentle, kindly, amenable to kind- 
ness, uniformly quiet, genial, and social in de- 
meanor, and by nature, and then the question 
naturally enough arises — Why must such per- 
sons be so strenuously debarred superior privile- 
ges in reasonable accordance with their condition? 
In short, why must the convalescent be sub- 
jected to the rigorous rule and implacable sys- 
tem of that prescribed for the violent, noisy, and 
positively very insane patients? Why must a 
lady, because she is depressed, and is too home- 
sick to talk with those around her, who is gen- 
tle, amiable, and harmless as any prison fly — 
why must her hands and arms be tied up at 
night to insure her personal safety ? But this is 
a feature of the system ; and how small is the 
consideration for one in the mass of sufferers 
thus confined, and how hopeless the prospect 
seems of one particular case I It matters not 
now how the patient may be linked to the world 
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behind, and no matter how anxious are those 
who stand at the door and knock, or how impor- 
tant the speedy return to home; it is all the 
same. One thus situated is bound by the same 
fetters as the homeless, friendless creature who 
enters to live on a free fund. Both must bide 
the decree of science. Have patience, have pa- 
tience, is the perpetual lull for every desponden- 
cy, the verbal balm for every homesick heart, the 
refrain of every physician who would console the 
worn-out sufferer. " Trust in me and have pa- 
tience." In you ! you who stand between me 
and the opening of the tomb — of Hades' gate 1 
Between me and the light of home, parent, sister, 
friend, of all that I yet know of Paradise 1 What 
an evidence of the vigilance of the system it is, 
when, in spite of the concerted* consultation, the 
plannings or plottings of the patients, together 
with the fact that so many do go home, and may 
then act for the benefit of those they leave 
behind, that so few escapes are made. How few 
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servations as this are not made iDcidentally, 
or accidentally; because the inspector-phy- 
sician does not talk in that way with his 
patients. Everything is said and done with 
its own motive, its own test of the patient. 
He is the moral crucible by which experiments 
are tried, proofs of temper and gauges of the 
affections are applied, the human interests, the 
heart, the understanding are wrought upon. Op- 
position, disappointments, denials, suspicious, 
suspense, — all these are played off, upon oc- 
casion, as the fireman plays the hose upon a 
burning building. Extinguish them first with 
the system; then let nature work if she will. 
It is very hard for any one when he feels 
stabbed with his own conviction that he is able 
to be at home, and is moreover conscious that 
there is a difference of opinion regarding him 
with the physicians or superior. For instance, 
one physician may believe this person fully able 
to be away from the place, and tells him so, 
bat the other disagvcca wvUi him. 
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"Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" 
Might not the patient? The matron has been 
heard to say, who saw a patient fifty tiroes a 
day, that she was well enough to go home; 
whereas the physician, who saw her only once, 
or perhaps not so much as that, detained her 
seven or eight months beyond that period ; and 
eight months of asylum time corresponds to 
double, nay, treble that number of the world's. 
Patients who feel the wrong of their incarcera- 
tion, at the first sight of the trustees, feel a 
sense of security from the idea that they can 
assist them, if they make to them a personal, 
particular appeal. 

This they find, in the end, to be a great 
mistake. Any appeal made to them is one to 
which they can give no answer, from the fact 
of the very questionable position in which the 
patient stands. He is in a helpless minority ; 
and who can presume to effect any influence 
with a trustee while the physician, standing 
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on his own authoritative ground, can refute 
everything that is said? Although, therefore, 
the clearness and apparent sanity of a patient's 
appeal may impress the man^ the official is 
impervious to any such attempt. How can a 
director, who passes through the building once 
a week, take the odds upon himself to settle, 
or more than courteously listen to, a patient's 
cause ? Can he take the sceptre of power from 
the authorized hand, and wield it when he 
will? The mere tie of civility prevents any 
such interference with the business property 
of another. Let the appeal be made to the sin- 
cere sympathy and interest of the man. This 
may be all counter-appealed by the confessedly 
superior opinion of the physician. "A very 
insane patient" is the technical seal in scien- 
tific use for the suppression of any one who 
dares to strike out from the well-linked, silent, 
and secret system uniformly maintained there. 
" A very insane patient," says the physician to 
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tho director ; in these four words, unravelling 
vague suggestions of a whole tissue of sup- 
posable delusions, depressions, hypochondria- 
cisnis, monomaniacisms, and other unpronoun- 
ceable terras. But this verdict stops not there. 
It goes echoing onward and downward, from the 
superior to the attendant, until the complaining 
inmate is branded as especially dangerous, and 
vigilance and scrutiny have marked him for 
their particular own. Meanwhile, the director 
apologetically shakes his head, in confiding ap- 
probation and half-reverent obeisance to this 
truly impenetrable disease, with which he has 
dared to tamper, and to the skilful acumen 
which is requisite to penetrate it, and never 
again permits a "very insane patient" to in- 
terfere with his humanity or with the grand 
judgment ot the gi-and jury. More than this, 
the physician endeavors to impress the patient 
with a certain sense of shame for seeking aid 
from the board of directors, and assures him 
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that this is a strong evidence against him; 
that this is a very symptom of insanity, and 
that the directors understand and see it iu 
precisely such a light. Therefore, after a 
patient has so far committed himself, the 
physician seeks afterwards the opportunity 
of warning him against any after-attempt, 
and assures him that he can never be con- 
sidered "well," while indulging in such "ir- 
regularities;" and, moreover, that the trus- 
tees understood at once his condition. Con- 
dition, forsooth ! The condition of a patient 
who, upon seeing regularly, at weekly in- 
tervals, visitors from his native place, or 
acquaintances of his family, presumes to ask 
their intercession on behalf of a cruel sep- 
aration — surely this indicates a very insane 
person indeed ! 

In dealing truthfully with the patient, noth- 
ing is lost, but much is gained. Against fdlse- 
hood one who is by nature truthful will rebel, 
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and suspicion must follow. Truth is answer- 
able to truth, and will win to itself respect, 
compliance, and confidence in honest opposition 
to a deceptive system. No system, unless 
founded on this firm principle, can prove wor- 
thy of its efforts. It has been said, in com- 
mendation of a distinguished physician at the 
head of an insane asylum, that he never per- 
mitted himself, or those under him, to swerve 
from truth, or to exercise deception towards 
the patients, except in the case of physical 
prostration, or extremity. But, on the other 
hand, it must be confessed that there is another 
class, who do not call a falsehood a falsehood, 
if uttered to an insane person, and who believe 
any subterfuge consistent and compatible with 
the patient's condition. There is a sort of de- 
ception which might, it would seem, be prac- 
tised with impunity. It might be that of min- 
gling with the prescribed restraint a balmy 
breath of imaginary freedom, and instead of 
parading and perpetually enforcing the doctrine 
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mother; and again, after repeated denials, she 
would keep silent and could hardly speak to 
one who dealt so cruelly to her. But this was 
a sure evidence against her of insanity, and 
some physicians who hold this immense obliga- 
tion and power are pleased to assert, that if the 
patient does not like them it is an evidence of 
insanity; he must remain until he does. On 
the same principle this young girl was encour- 
agingly put off from her entreaties, which of 
course seem very much like teasing to the 
doctor, by the consoling apophthegm, that if she 
^ did not understand it in this world she would 
in the next." What a fund of solace was 
generously granted her with this anticipatory 
observation ! And if the present affairs of this 
life were managed on this ulterior principle, she 
would doubtless have derived from it the ne- 
cessary consolation. On the other hand, she 
was well enough to receive what was sent her 
from home. TVieie \\a^ \av> ^fe^^\fC\wi ^x %j^^ 
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pression used on this poiut; and is it to be 
wondered at, that it distressed and annoyed 
her the more to receive from her home and 
mother fresh toilets and supplies, as though 
she were destined to remain here, while in 
reality, from her first entrance there, every week, 
every day, had brought with it the hope that 
something would arrive to bring release ? No 
wonder that every fresh package from home, 
giving to her an evidence of her mother's con- 
stant attention and devotion, and, moreover, the 
toil and pain she was giving herself for one who 
felt eager to requite her love, was a fresh 
cause for misery. Is it to be wondered at, that 
upon receiving fine clothing and delicacies from 
home, she was unusually overcome by sorrow 
and disappointment? Everything for the sense, 
but nothing for the soul of this girl, who asked 
for nothing but the binding of her natural ties, 
and the indulgence of her affections ; but instead 
of this she must be put off ^itVi a ^\^ oi ^c^^ 
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things, a bit of ribbon and a sugar heart I Is it 



to be wondered at, that she should fling herself 
amid a confused mass of lovely rubbish upon 
her bed, and wish for something better — better 
than oranges and bats, ribbons and nuts, laces 
and candies, dresses and flowers, pins and bon- 
nets, which were indiscriminately sent to her, or 
that she should rebel at the thought of her being 
considered ivell enough to receive this load of 
articles, and not to see a parent? Hard indeed 
it seems, and hard for all (for this is but a 
bingle instance among many others), to think 
and know of the hearts that plan these sur- 
prises, and the hands that bring them to the very 
door, to the outer walls, who see the physicians, 
the matron, the attendant, and yet are cut off 
and shut out from the only part that can give 
the desired satisfaction or peace. It seems to 
be an aggravation fitted for Tantalus himself. 
Whoever has experienced it will confess that 
he is incapab\e o? co\iQ,w;\\\« \si^x^ ^^o^isite 
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soul-torture than this modern inquisition has 
devised. 

But mark the ingenuity of the system, and 
how it disposes of its cases ; and then can it be 
wondered at that patients do not get well 
sooner, or that their friends complain that they 
stay "forever" in an asylum? Why should 
they not, when such defeats are made of their 
senses and their emotions ? This girl is made 
miserable, not that her mother is devoted to 
her, but that she can receive everything from 
home except the one thing alone that could 
bring satisfaction, comfort, and an end-all to 
her unhappy life — a visit from her mother. 
Thus her disappointment is weighed in the 
balance, and her sanity tested by this standard. 
The attendant informs the physician that she 
has been very much overcome, that she always 
is after learning of a visitor from home. The 
doctor says, " Then she must have nothing 
more brought in." Another V\9\V\\A^-^"aL>j ^ -axA 
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the mother comes again, with perhaps an arm- 
ful of packages. The doctor then looks grave, 
tells her that he is sorry she has brought 
anything to add aggravation to her daughter's 
case, but she was worse from receiving the 
last, and he must deny their transmission to 
her. . This insufficient statement of course 
grieves the parent. She becomes assured that 
her daughter is in a most delicately nervous 
state, and she has been the innocent cause of a 
fresh overthrow. Surely she is made to believe, 
if her child cannot bear trifles like these, it 
must be very long before she can be strong 
enough to see her; and so, by this argument, 
well turned to suit the necessity of conforming 
to the system, she is deluded in her turn, as 
wrongfully and ingeniously as the victim her- 
self. Multiply this incident by an asylum full 
of patients, all burdened with the one idea of 
seeing their friends and getting home, and 
then it may be seen ovi \siW\. ^\^ ^^a^waes they 
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may be detained there, and how a deliberate 
misrepresentation may work the prevention of 
their object of getting home, and serve to make 
slower that slowest of disorders — insanity. 

But it is pleasant to look at the brighter side 
of the story, and to state that this young girl 
was not kept long beyond two years in this 
misery, for, owing to the zeal of a sincere friend 
and fellow-patient, she has regained her liberty 
and her home. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here : — some heavenly power guide us 1 " 

Shakespeare, 

Mk. Charles Reade seems to have seen (at 
least he has depicted such) the very worst side 
of insane life. His details are horrible and 
harrowing, well adapted to the composition of 
the sensational novel, or the columns of police 
and criminal reports. He tells of brutal, per- 
sonal cruelties, of physical tortures, of mangled, 
bleeding bodies and broken limbs. This — the 
raore's the pity — is unquestionably one side of 
the picture. But the writer of these pages has 
fortunately never witnessed such horrors. He 
deals with an entirely different phase of asylum 
life, which represents altogether a moral evil, 
growing out of aiv oste.w^\hlQ ctire for mental 
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overthrow. That clas8 of insane patients who 
come directly nnder the penalties of the moral 
restraint system, that class whose faculties are 
keenly alive and sensible to this restraint, are 
the particular subjects under present considera- 
tion. Of course they are the real sufferers ; 
they are sanely susceptible to the rigors of the 
system. They know they are prisoners, they 
feel the separation from home and friends, 
they are in possession of their reasoning and 
contemplative faculties, their likes and dislikes, 
their hopes and fears, their speculations, their 
reminiscences, and, at least, all the accompany- 
ing constituent elements of a sound mind in 
whatsoever inferior degrees. Can that other 
class, sensible of nothing, dead while they live 
to all soul-substances, incapable of thought or 
mental action, — can they suffer chiefly from a 
moral tyranny? Thus, as far as the ignorant 
present is concerned, they are in the happier 
condition of the two. They are iu tha vavx^axS^^ 
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as sufferers. To the others theu* yery appre- 
hension is torture enough. Now, the sort of 
treatment that Mr. Beade has described would 
not be likely to be practised upon a class of 
intelligent patients (acknowledging there are 
such). It is reserved for the dregs and poor 
slugs of patients, who, like images of men and 
women that once had be^i, instead of teasing 
for home and liberty, perhaps play pranks of 
cunning device, or mischievously cheat the at- 
tendants. As penalty for this comes the phys- 
ical punishment, the dark room, the tied 
hands, the push, perhaps, or it may be the 
blow. This sort of treatment, although it has 
not been altogether omitted from the writer's 
observation, still has been incidental or 
casual, and has borne no cardinal part to the 
general system, however pitiful or degrading to 
witness. For the patient who disturbs or eludes 
an attendant there may be a correspondent 
punishment, as tiie aXi^viQivxwX. d^<^Ki^^'9.\ but for 
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one who sheds tears at a reminder from home, 
one who begs for mercy from a doctor, for in- 
tervention from a trustee, or interview with a 
friend, there is a chastisement and a wound 
louder and deeper than a cut upon the body, 
or a strap upon the limb. This is an offence 
which requires to be dealt with systematically 
and scientifically. This demands the manage- 
ment of a head physician, who measures out 
the moral medicine. There is a monster dose 
for every homesick patient, a deliberate couirse 
of treatment for all rebellious anguish. These 
patients wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and there are not wanting daws to peck at 
them. 

They are infinitely more diflicult to retain at 
the asylum than the noisy or violent ones, 
for these have a place there, and if viewed by 
their friends it could only confirm their stay ; 
but the others — an accident might free them 
at any day — a fellow-patleiit uvv^\, \e^Qi\X»*^^\x^ 
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cause aright, and lo, the doors would be opened, 
friends would walk in and take the odds upon 
themselves to let them out. Thus it would 
be incessantly proved that the asylum was 
supported by a class who need not be there* 
There are two thirds or more on an average 
of such patients in asylums. To be sure, the 
end does come, and they are sent home ; but 
why were they detained a year or more beyond 
what necessity demanded? A month, a week, 
a day, even, is imprisonment, tyranny, oppres- 
sion inflicted by the system, and torture and 
anguish for the patient. It is a safeguard of 
the system, say the physicians, in defence of 
their inordinate detention of patients, a pre- 
vention of ills they know not of, which blossom 
in their imagination, and grow and ripen with 
tyrannic determination under their manage- 
ment, until they become established conclu- 
sions. When they talk prophetically of cer- 
tain risks and dangcts Vo \i^ ^N'^^A^'iL \u the 
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speedy cure, and the freedom of life agalD, 
they do not hint or allude to another risk 
which is not altogether to be lost sight of in 
their system — the danger of a falling into apa- 
thy of the patient, growing out of a too pro- 
tracted detention. But there is such a state, 
and in many cases patients are seen who but 
a while ago were all sanguine and ready to leap 
at the first chance of getting away ; but when 
the time really and honorably came to them, 
when doors, and gates, and bars were un- 
fastened, and the physician said go, and friends 
bade them welcome, who positively sank back 
iqto inanition, and had almost said, as the breath 
of air might be deemed to the suffocating man 
— it is too late. Are the physicians careful 
enough in guarding against this other extreme? 
No. Their sole idea seems to be to fix the 
patient to a routine of life identical with the 
asylum itself, and bound up by its regulations, 
which must be adopted at tliG ^t«X. %\.^^ ^^^ 

17 
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every patient alike, without individuality, a 
regular course of deprivations, denials, dis- 
appointments, until the patient himself is fair- 
ly vanquished and lost sight of in the system. 
They do not regard these apathetic states as hav- 
ing anything to do with their treatment, or as 
a possible result of certain dismally prolonged 
months of asylum life. On the contrary, it is 
an instrumeut of defence and self-flattery, which 
they can use to confirm their pet theories, by 
asserting that such a one likes it so well that 
he is positively reluctant to leave, and would 
rather stay than go. Let no one believe that 
any person, except a demented one, would 
choose the life of an asylum (if it may be 
called life) in preference to any other, unless 
it be that something in the system has fostered, 
and finally brought them to a sort of despair 
of any other, and they have fallen into that 
apathy and heart-sickness which hope deferred 
proverbially creates. On the other hand, there 
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are patients who have, comparatively speaking, 
trod only upon roses in the asylum. That is to 
say, they have entered, and in six months been 
released. Thus they have hardly tasted asylum 
life, much less its horrors. Six months of this 
life would be rather regarded as an escape from 
it, than be counted in with the average ex- 
periences of years ; and it is undeniably the 
weary months, hopelessly long drawn out into 
years, which give the general tone and burden 
of complaint and hardship to the lives here. 
Indeed a six months' patient sonietimes returns 
voluntarily to the asylum, and from past ex- 
perience sounds its praises on entering ; but on 
reviewing the former familiar faces, and con- 
sidering and comparing the weariness and 
wastefulness of life thus spent, in striking con- 
trast to the world from which she had just 
come, she is led to reflect with horror upon 
what the asylum had proved to others than 
herself, and shudders to tMuk vjW\. \\* \si\^:5^^» 
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have been, or might yet become, in her own 
case. It is so difficult for selfish mortals to 
measure rightly severe trial, except through 
experience, that one does not wonder that a 
six months' patient would need to go twice to 
an asylum to find out the bitterness of exist- 
ence there. It is not, therefore, those patients 
who are in the lowest or half-way "circles," — to 
use a term of Dante, — that suffer the most 
intensely. They are not sensible of their 
wretchedness. All places are alike to them, 
all persons are the same. Their own relatives 
might pass unrecognized and disregarded be- 
fore their eyes. They hope for nothing, aspire 
to nothing, and grieve for nothing. It is this 
class that are most likely to be treated with 
the personal tortures that Mr. Beade describes ; 
and it may seem a great modification of the 
ancient and ignorant modes of treatment, that 
they are not habitually kept in irons, or chains, 
as a sort of sateVWle^ o? ^;\\^ <^^n>\ V\\fta«lf. In 
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comparison with what has gone before, the 
constant wearing of the strait-jacket, involving 
as it does an utter imprisonment of the person, 
the tying into a terrible chaijr, the leathern 
straps that bind the body down, and anklets 
that confine the feet, — all these are as nothing 
when we remember how the insane used to bo 
tortured. And although limbs may not be 
actually broken, there is a vast deal of knock- 
ing about for such patients. Let it be ac- 
knowledged that they are tiresome, trouble- 
some, and refractory, — may their bodies not be 
preserved, even through their dreary disease, 
till the end come for better, it may chance, or 
worse ? A patient in his insanity may attack, or 
fret and worry another ; but is the attendant who 
does the same liable to exemption from cruelty, 
or fitted for his province? But who can report 
upon him save the patient? and let us imagine 
a complaint entered by insanity against sanity. 
Will any authority doubt the last? avid \JaN\^^!cL<^ 
contest is ended before it is begvm^ 
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Hence it must be confessed that physical 
tortures, in some degree, do exist for a certaia 
class of patients; but happily the writer has 
never witnessed anything half so horrible as 
Mr. Eeade can in his own style describe. 
There might even for this extremely insane 
class be found some modification of their treat- 
ment, in the doing away with the cruel appli- 
ances, through gradual disuse, instead of a 
steady adherence to them, by way of support 
to the restraint system, and a conformity with 
its rigorous rules. The treatment for such 
patients might be reduced and softened, in a 
degree commensurate with the privileges that 
ought to bo extended to the better class in the 
way of outside intercourse, or communication 
of some sort with friends. And yet, in spite of 
the cruelties or uukindnesses that may be met 
with here, it is true that these do not touch 
the beholder's pity so keenly as the case of 
the other and better class of patients, who are 
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able to place and Identify themselves, who 
seem to live on there long after their disease 
has passed the crisis, and left them, except 
for misery at being there, in their own natural 
state. They are styled convalescents, but they 
are a sort of chronic convalescents, who re- 
ceive every day a compliment of "better" from 
a doctor, which, not being a cumulative anti- 
dote, never seems to reach the all-important 
ultimatum and desideratum — ■• well. " Mercy 
on us," cries an impatient patient; "are these 
often-repeated doses of better never to culmi- 
nate into well?" It is true that one naturally 
asks how the condition of being better can be 
so continuous, and yet be so long in reaching 
the true point. Sometimes the doctor's solemn 
pronunciamiento of " better " is answered in this 
way by a patient: "Better? better of what? 
I'm well enoi}gh if you will only let me go 
home." And so it would seem to any dis- 
passionate observer beholding these lives from 
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day to day. They have no special amusement 
or occupation, and they are kept so utterly iu 
the dark with regard to their fate, that they 
have nothing to spur them on to a thought of 
the future. They do not know where or how 
they stand. There is nothing defined to their 
minds in their condition, and it is true that 
manv of them, in the convalescent or *' better" 
state, dwell in doubt as to the object of their 
stay there, and do not realize that they are 
destined to leave it in the course of time. 
They have a sort of settled feeling that they 
are put away by their relatives or friends, a 
constant doubt if their own desire them with 
them again. This sort of feeling springs from 
no bewilderment in their mental condition 
depending upon disease, but from a natural 
wonder, after passing through the worst, and 
becoming once more rational, igtelligent crea- 
tures, that they are now deprived of what 
would seem to be the first effort to be made to 
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put them in some communication with friends, 
and animate them with a sense of a life beyond 
the asylum walls, to which they are expected 
to look forward and attain as quickly as pos- 
sible. On the contrary, left in ignorance of 
what even the system means, with nothing to 
do, or to choose, or to hope, directed in the 
smallest trifles, and ordered to do the very 
things most disagreeable to them, — all this 
makes these convalescent patients the most 
wretched beings to be met with in asylums. 
The noisy patients are a happy body in com- 
parison. And in these convalescent galleries 
— so called — there is a sort of perpetual 
running discussion among the patients of one 
another's equivocal sanity. They argue their 
cases, and defend themselves one to another, 
with exceedingly fair logic ; and the physicians, 
in their turn, receive no small share of their self- 
vindication. In these personal self-asserting 
discussions, in which sanity and insanity offset 
each other, a patient may say 8om^lVi\w« \>^&a 
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this to a physician : ** Why, doctor, in the very 
strictest society in the world, I could say and 
do things which here would stigmatize me at 
once ; and yet I came hei*e on purpose to be 
eri-atic." ** Very true,** he replies, " society 
allows what we do not, and things are said and 
done there which here would denote disease, 
and be treated as such." Thus it oftentimes 
happens that a conversation between two lively, 
intelligent patients, both alike familiar with the 
world and its interests, or indulging in mutual 
reminiscences or comparisons of their former 
life, flavored perchance by a bright or salient 
allusion, a style of conversation most likely 
to be unfamiliar or unintelligible to the attend- 
ants, would be denounced by a look, or a nod, 
electric in its manner, passing from one to 
another, which would seem with tacit under- 
standing to say, '^ Crazy talky^ — a common 
rebuke in the asylum, — simply because it was 
all unintelligible to their diflerent compre- 
hensions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness," &c. 

Shakespeare, 

Indeed, the patients of an insane asylum find 
it a very nice and difficult thing to guard their 
spirits and emotions, and evenly balance their 
deportment, where every word is weighed and 
tested, so as to keep within the befitting moral 
precincts of pretty stiff opinion and judgment 
on the part of doctors and attendants. 

Between those two comprehensive latitudes 
of " excited " and '' depressed," it seems almost 
impossible to escape calumny. From the many 
minor forms of detraction currently waiting 
upon the patient's condition, those given below 
are familiar terms, and it is a very common 
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thing for the attendants to stand at a window 
from the gallery looking upon the yard, while 
the patients are taking their airing, and com- 
ment with an o£Scial, semi-professional tone 
upon the quality and bent of the patient's mad- 
ness on that particular day. 

The east winds are proverbially nipping and 
eager in the sweet localities of some of our best 
asylums, and the poor inmate, who must take 
them, for he is driven out whether he will or 
no, is glad to walk as fast as possible, to try 
and catch a glow that this wind does not easily 
kindle ; indeed, were he not a madman, and sauo 
enough to know better, he might run, — that 
is, if he were out in the world, where he would 
not appear singular, — and the erraticism might 
find charity. As it is, he is branded as follows, 
as the case may be. If a patient walk pretty 
fast, "So-and-so is very excited to-day — see 
how fast he goes." If a slow one appears, 
he is ^ depressed ; *' if a talkative one, " some- 
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what exhilarated ; " if quiet and apart from 
company, " in one of their moods.'* Why not 
use a lunar phrase, being in a condition of 
lunacy, and call it one of their nodes? If a 
patient be downcast, morbid is a good word 
for him. If tears show themselves, ''emotional " 
is only too expressive. If a decided dejection 
is visible, ''very suicidal*' cannot be served 
upon him too quickly. Indeed, is it not rather 
hard upon the patient to brand him with that 
criminal scar, suicide^ because he is a helpless 
wretch in the last condition of forlorn hope- 
lessness, for the reason that he cannot get into 
the world, not out of it. 

Yet it is a universal trick to call every very 
unhappy patient " suicidal," while in fact, on 
the contrary, to many who hear themselves 
thus slandered it is a most startling accusation, 
and oftentimes gives a severe shock to the con- 
scientious mind to be coolly accused of wilful 
murder. For this suspicion many patients have 
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to suffer a disagreeable physical restraint to 
guard against any such moral infirmity, and so 
their hands are tied up like naughty children's, 
while they are equally innocent of any such idea 
or intent. Physicians and attendants insinuate, 
and positively suggest, this supposable tendency 
to their patients, who then for the first time 
have it brought to their minds. Before this it 
had never entered there. A person may go 
very deep into the realms of dejection and 
despair before such a means of delivery would 
suggest itself to him, nor to many would it seem 
a delivery. Whatever, through disease, may 
have been in their minds before reaching the 
asylum, certainly the attempted remedy often 
brings about an overthrow of this idea ; for 
once there, they agitate themselves with another 
thought, which is now, not to get out of the 
world, but to get back to it. They find this 
small outlet so very distasteful, that the beacon 
lies behind, and not before them. Escaping 
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is in general the most enormous thing in the 
way of wickedness which these persons con- 
sider. They do indeed dwell upon this in their 
own minds, and they talk of it freely with one 
another; and it would be difficult to find one 
who, if the great gate were open long enough, 
and no guards at hand, would not quietly feel 
the right to take a slip out, to free himself from 
bars, and tortures, and watchers, which he con- 
scientiously felt to be superfluous adjuncts to his 
condition. Of course, sensible of tlie strength 
and weight of their mental calibre, they feel 
themselves wrongfully situated, as well as sensi- 
ble of the error in which their friends are kept 
regarding them, and in full confidence of this 
opinion they seriously reflect and would gladly 
act. There are many patients behind those bars 
who, if opportunity only served, might walk 
outside them, back to the world, unmarked 
by strangers, and be recognized and received 
by their own at home, as if they had never had 
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occasion to place them elsewhere. Sensible of 
the necessity of his once going to the asylum, 
conscious that he has passed the worst, and con- 
vinced that he is out of it and hinaself again, 
why should the patient pretend to assume the 
opinion of the doctor's system, that it would 
be any breach of honor for him to get home if 
he could? It is a simple justification of sanity. 
Let us imasrine an innocent man arrested and 
thrown into prison through a mistake ; suppos- 
ing even his own friends have been deceived 
and done this thing. Should he remain, had 
he a chance to put himself right, because he 
was placed there by them ? Half the patients 
in an asylum are for too great length of time 
left in just such a case. Mental restoration is 
not bound by such infinitesimally small grada- 
tions. A man is sane or insane. There is no 
such thing as convalescent insanity. In the 
asylum it is made a chronic condition. There 
are romantic legewd^ oi e«>c•^L^ea written on 
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every asylum wall; the patients keep these 
alive, and they are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation with marvellous piquancy. 
How the physicians hate these records 1 It is 
a positive wickedness to allude to them. But 
happily, there are moments when the patients 
may talk together of what they please, although 
what they say is necessarily chaotic from the 
very nature of their situations. The most 
striking and curious instance on record of an 
-escape from an asylum, and a successful one, is 
that of a certain gentleman, who, riding out 
one day in a buggy driven by his attendant, 
requested an opportunity to get out and pluck 
a pretty flower which attracted him by the 
road-side. The attendant cautiously refused, 
but being a willing attendant, jumped out for 
it himself. While stooping for the flower, his 
companion seized the reins, whipped up the 
horse, and dashed on beyond man, flowers, 
fields, for his very life. All attem^ta to on^x- 

18 
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take bim proved fruitless, and weeks passed 
before a word of him had reached his distressed 
faoiily. In the course of a month a letter was 
received by them, stating that he had that day 
sailed from New York for Paris. The ino:enu- 
ity, the rapidity, the very genius which this 
escape was dashed with, and so successfully 
completed, was, let it be stated, very creditably 
considered by the world's opinion, where suc- 
cess is honor. At the asylum, however, it was 
very differently regarded, and this gentleman is 
never alluded to but as a bold, bad man, an 
escaped convict, who dared to overthrow the 
tutelary gods of this eternal vigilance, and pre- 
ferred the Boulevards to the Bastille. Curious- 
ly enough, his insanity was so well charged 
with aplomby that when he reached Paris he 
took Science there by the right hand and de- 
livered himself up to her embraces. He went 
through an operation hardly then in vogue here, 
or, when suggested, not deemed advisable in his 
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case, from which he derived so great benefit 
that he has been able at least to live out of an 
insane asylum ever since, and for years, and 
may be seen on any Sunday at his customary 
place in the English chapel, apparently no mad- 
der than the majority of mankind ; * although 
perhaps in Paris the witty speech of the grave- 
digger might be applied, who said of Hamlet, 
who was mad and sent to England, that when 
there it would not be heeded, for there the men 
were as mad as he. 

The patients of the asylum so often urge and 
beg the physicians to let them go home, after 
they become convalescent j so called (of course 
they are never well till the moment of going 
out), and have a fair trial of their faculties, that 
one cannot help questioning the harm that 
would come from it. It might make more 
trouble for the management, but it would prove 
in the end a thousand times more popular and 

♦ This was written before the late war. 
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favorable for the asylum if this were sometimes 
granted. However capricious or troublesome 
persons may have been at home, in some cases 
a few months or even weeks of this life, so 
strangely removed, will as effectually bring 
them to their senses as tedious, weary years 
of watching and waiting. Indeed, there is 
quite an equal danger on this side, for there is 
a point beyond which patience falls prostrate, 
if it does not cease to become a virtue, and the 
long hope deferred brings the patient often to 
a degree of perfect indifference, a sort of mor- 
bid, reckless, have-done- with-hope conditiou, 
which is cruel and dangerous to inflict, because 
it is as much a work to arouse them from this 
mental catalepsy, as from the first state of inani- 
tion which brought them here. Time, from 
the great cessation and fixedness of affairs, 
compared to that of the world, becomes at an 
asylum, to use an astronomical term ^ parallac- 
tical. There is, therefore, a true and apparent 
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place for its movements. Indeed, one may say 
in an asylum, that he has truly arrived at a 
planet where time and motion, where life and 
action, positively stand still. This quality, or 
even seeming qualify, would doubtless be de- 
lightful in the world's cycle; but here, where 
unhappiness is supposed to be, and pretty 
generally is the normal condition of every 
individual, it is the more unendurable and 
harassing. 

We notice how long one half hour may be- 
come, spent in actual waiting for a train at a 
railway station. Just so here men are living 
a life of waiting. They are worse off only, be- 
cause the train may never come, and there is no 
fixed expectancy to animate their hope. 

A patient once expressed this verj'^ condition 
by saying that she was just like one who set 
out on a journey years before, had arrived at 
the station, had missed the train, and had, in 
fact, been waiting for it ever since. It is so 
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impossible to enter upon this routine as if it 
had anything to give, or as if one had chosen 
it, that there is in fact nothing to take up life 
by here. To one who has been accustomed 
to the variety, activity, mutations, and saliency 
of the world outside, it offers the most striking 
contrast; for really the most quiet, undis- 
turbed, methodical, monotonous, out-of-the- 
world family that ever existed, shows positive- 
ly high excitement compared to the stand-still, 
settled-down, finished-up, dead-calm of life that 
prevails here. 

It is because one has no disposition of his 
time here, that it becomes such a drag; one 
must get up, eat, walk, return, and go to bed 
when he is told to, so that he cannot even make 
variety by striking out and off the regular path 
of discipline. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"'Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller that I want." 

Tennyson. 

Most of the well patients in an asylum, who 
are living there in mere conformity to the pro- 
longed system of cure, feel keenly the want 
of useful, practically useful, occupation, and the 
utter wastefulness of life there. They live in 
constant self-reproach for the time that is pass- 
ing unemployed, and in such contrast to that of 
the world outside. Even though they may have 
work brought to them, or are employed in 
charitable sewing, or choose to send home gar- 
ments of their own making up, this is a merely 
incidental employment, in comparison with that 
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of which they feel ihemselyes physically and 
mentally capable. And there are some who 
cannot bring themselves to work for those at 
home ; they are rendered nenrous and impatient 
at the very thought of working for and fixing 
their minds, through the operation, upon those 
from whom they are cut off. If they cannot 
see them, know of them, communicate with 
them, then they say they cannot sit and think 
of them. They try to keep up with the system 
prescribed — to forget them, banish them, and 
live as if the asylum and its interests were their 
only world. With some patients it is a constant 
struggle between the present and the past — 
between memory and reality ; and in this con- 
fusion what a tax and strain comes upon the 
heart and the understanding 1 What harass- 
ments of the imagination and what denial must 
be exercised to keep up with such an unnatural 
code of life 1 

When they remember the domestic duties 
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that filled up the too short hours, the events 
crowded in of business, necessity, or pleasure, 
the change and variety of the day, the spring 
and motion of life which cries out, " No time ! 
no time ! " instead of, " What shall we do with 
it ? " — what a shock comes upon them in the 
contrast ! Let those who love their own way 
think of this moral rigor, those who may stroll 
where thej' please, who indulge in their amuse- 
ments, enjoy freedom of action, their visits and 
their visitors, their particular church, their 
favorite minister and physician, their chosen 
companions and selected servants, and all the 
social latitude and liberty of an unfettered life 
— in short, have their own independent man- 
agement of themselves. Let those who hold 
possession of all these privileges fancy them- 
selves cut suddenly off from them all, sensible 
of the place they are removed to, and the primal 
cause of the removal, yet now, while in a ra- 
tional condition, living under the prescribed 
regulations of an insane asylum. 
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The deliberate rules enforced here are to op- 
pose, to thwart, to baffle, to deny you in every 
whim, wish, or fancy. How you would shrink 
from the harsh voice of that attendant, who 
seems to you in the same scale as your own 
hired servant, when she says to you, ''do this" 
and " do that," " come in " and " go out," " get 
up" and "go to bed," or threatens, at the slight- 
est evidence of rebellion on your part, to 
lock you into your room, who watches you 
when you eat, and declares that a doctor shall 
be summoned to feed you y^ith a tube, if you 
do not eat the contents of a plate of food which 
may be positively nauseating to you ! For it is 
true that there is a law in respect to eating here 
which is positively disgraceful, and one for 
which there is no necessity or excuse. In cer- 
tain cases the enforcement of it has no relevancy 
to the original object for which it was designed, 
so that it seems to bo converted into a sort of 
torture for discontented patients. For the ex- 
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tremely reduced and sick patients, it is necessary 
to give them nourishment by means of a tube, 
else otherwise they would starve ; but why have 
rational patients made familiar with this ugly 
mode of eating? Yet it is a common operation 
for a doctor or matron and an attendant to unite 
their physical force, in order to thrust what is 
called an eating tube down a patient's throat, 
because it may be he did not relish a dinner of 
coarse meat and gravy, or a dish of hulled corn 
and sugar. It is not necessary here to enter 
upon the gastronomical equipments set forth, 
under the misnomer of nourishment for invalids. 
That requires separate mention ; but the facts 
stated just above form a very prominent feature 
in the dominant system of private asylum life. 
For instance, a lady patient comes to the dinner 
table, where a plate of coarse, tough beef, 
covered with a thick gravy, and a boiled, waxy 
potato, are set before her. Her appetite is deli- 
cate. She could not eat perchance a pigeon's 
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wing, and this commingled mass is not to her 
taste. She, knowing the consequences if she 
does not eat it, applies herself to its mastica- 
tion after a fashion, and succeeds, perhaps, in 
disposing of a part of it, thereby trusting to 
save her reputation from the stigma of at- 
tempted suicide by staiTatiou. In a short time 
after the brief episode of dinner is over, some 
attendant repoils to the matron that Miss So- 
and-So refuses to eat ; or, if not this, the matron 
perhaps comes to inquire of the attendants if 
certain suspected patients maintained an appe- 
tite or not ; so that often one hears resounding 
through the long galleries, or up and down the 
staircases leading from them, the question, 

"Girls, did Miss eat her dinner?" or, 

"How much did Mrs. eat to-day?" 

"Then she must be fed," is the quick reply to 
the attendant's rei^ort. The doctor is sent 
for, the patient led off and placed by the matron 
in a large restraint-chair, which looks like a 
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chair of war, so gigantic is it in its build and 
formation. In this the patient is held, or some- 
times strapped, while the doctor, matron, and 
attendant proceed to give her her dinner, as 
they choose to call it. The matron takes from 
her pocket a stout wooden wedge, which she 
thrusts into the patient's mouth before she has 
even refused to open it in the natural way. 
With the mouth pried open wide by means of 
this instrument, the doctor is prepared to thrust 
a cold tube down the patient's throat, while a 
bowl of broth or some greasy compound is 
served to the patient. Then the lady is con- 
ducted back to the gallery, and resumes her 
place and occupation or conversation among 
her companions in bondage. But what a sense 
of degradation comes over her mind, in reflect- 
ing upon the treatment to which she has just 
been subjected. It is doubtless a very impor- 
tant point in the treatment of the sick and the 
insane, or both, when a failing, languid, or 
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dying patient can be kept alive by such an 
operation as this ; but what has it to do with 
the well or rational patient, capable of the ex- 
ercise of taste and judgment, who discriminates 
between a dish of ill-served, badly-cooked, and 
disagreeable food and a dinner for which the 
appetite is left to imagine only ! The rejected 
meal is made one of the pleas for insanity, by 
which patients are trapped out of their liberty, 
and friends tricked out of justice and the satis- 
faction of communication with patients. This 
refusal to eat is made one of the leading 
stumbling-blocks in the way of a settled re- 
covery, and those outsiders who perhaps hear 
thus indefinitely of patients refusing their food, 
fancy them to be still afflicted with some of 
the primary symptoms of insanity. Is there 
not some difference between that bewildered, 
helpless state of insanity, which induces its 
victims, through mere inanition of mind and 
body, by positive disease, to refuse sustenance, 
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*and that other and better condition which en- 
ables them, by the power of volition, to dis- 
cern between good and evil ? After the doctor, 
matron, and attendant have finished feeding a 
patient, one of them says to him, ''There, is 
this the way you choose to eat your dinner?" 
or, ^ Will you eat your dinner to-morrow?" or, 
"Aren't you ashamed to have to be fed?" 
Now, in nine cases out of ten, these taunts are 
utterly unintelligible to the patients; for, 
strange as it may seem to the physician or at- 
tendant familiar and practised in this sort of 
treatment, the patient does not really know that 
it is one form of eating. Indeed, how should 
he? This is as bewildering to him as the lan- 
tera at night, the mysterious doors, and all the 
paraphernalia of the system. A very sensible 
and rational patient, who found the food dis- 
tasteful to her, and partook of it sparingly, was 
subjected habitually, for many weeks, to the 
feeding process, and was surprised to know 
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that this was an alternative for the other. She 
thought it was merely a punishment to be un- 
dergone, in some way connected with the sys- 
tem, and never knew what it meant until it 
was explained to her by a fellow-patient, that, 
if she would clear her plate of all that was set 
before her, there would be no substitute brought 
into action. Of course, any one would prefer 
to eat very coarse or unsavory food, rather 
than be tortured. 

For it is torture, physically speaking ; and 
the sense of degradation that goes with it is 
enough for the mental faculty. Many a patient 
— and the writer has witnessed such effect, — has 
had the teeth cruelly knocked out by the ugly 
operation. Patients are prone to be dainty, 
and, in the writer's opinion, the nearer to being 
well that the patient becomes, the more nice 
and particular he will be with regard to his 
diet, and, more than that, also about the way in 
which it is served. In the case of a certain 
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patient, who steadily refused to eat, some one 
who had the right suggested a more delicate 
way of serving it, and the attempt met with 
success in the fact that the lady ate her dinner, 
not listlessly, but with a zest, as though she 
honestly relished it. If every patient who 
enters an asylum were at the first made to un- 
derstand what would be the result of refusing 
to eat, there would be no patients fed but the 
very prostrate and helpless ones. They think 
it is optional whether they eat or not, and the 
consequence is, that they are seized upon and 
forced into a process which they do not under- 
stand, and which bewilders rather than en- 
lightens them. Young ladies who have re- 
covered their reason, placed in the best 
wards, irreproachable in every line of conduct 
and conversation, because it may chance that 
they do not fancy the dinner or the breakfast, 
or do not, perhaps, eat as largely as is consis- 
tent with the systematic appetite of the asylum, 
19 
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are surprised all of a sudden by the duo < 
trio which compose the corps gastronomiqu 
are placed in the ignominious position 
described. It is revolting to witness sue 
of injustice and barbarity, on the side of 
and reason, towards imputed insanity au 
becility. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Chops and tomato-sauce."- Pickwick. 

In connection with the all-important question 
of to eat or not to eat, which is kept alive 
inside the asylum, comes the consideration 
of the regular bill of fare, and the quality 
of what the patients eat, or are expected and 
compelled to eat. *' Does what you eat worry 
you ?" a dyspeptic lady at a country boarding- 
bouse used to ask of her friends, "No; but 
what I donH eat worries wie," some one once 
replied to her ; and this response might well 
apply to the patients at an asylum. What 
they donH have worries them ; and their chief 
consolation in this chronic condition of low 
rations seems to consist in talking of imagi- 
nary repasts, or dwelling upon those retrospec- 
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live ones enjoyed when life was liberty, and 
rational appetite and gustation were not alto- 
tjcther hindered from natural indulo:ence. Pa- 
tients are roused betimes in the morning, but 
there is no incentive, in the breakfast bell 
which tempts them from a morning nap, to the 
prospect of a pretty good repast. They know 
they must get up, must appear at the table, 
must eat, and must not murmur or complain. 
Qui bono? A patient was once locked up in 
her room for forty-eight hours for complain- 
ing of her food. Complaining was not exactly 
the sentence rendered against her case ; but 
she was " extremely nervous," and it was 
better that she should eat in her room than 
where other patients would be ready to take 
up the burden of her complaint. Ten minutes 
is the very longest amount of time needed 
for breaking a fast, which seems more like the 
inaugurating of one. The patients take their 
places, and are served by the attendants. A 
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warm drink christened tea, a fluid oil named 
cocoa, and a black compound which means 
coffee, are served, according to choice, to each 
patient. Bread and butter is all that gar- 
nishes the table ; bread and butter is the heavy 
weight under which the table and the patients 
groan. There is plenty of it. But ivliat of it? 
The bread is peculiar, being shaded by black 
streaks, giving it an unequal appearance 
through every -slice. The butter is the great- 
est invalid at the table ; for the chief topic of 
conversation and inquiry among the patients 
upon arriving there is, "How is the butter? 
How is the butter to-day ? Is the butter any 
better?" Occasionally, the cheering announce- 
ment comes, " The butter is better ; " but 
usually it is no better, and often worse ; and 
what can atone for bad butter, when there is 
nothing else to eat? Unluckily, to meet with 

not the best of butter is common enough any- 

* 

where ; but in this mdnage^ the article is uni- 
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formly bad, and as insane persons are supposed 
to have the strongest organs of digestion, and 
the weakest sense of discrimination, it would 
seem as if the neglect of proper food was in- 
tentional. It would be well to mention, that 
on the best galleries there is sometimes seen 
for breakfast what is called steak. This is the 
way it appears. A pie plate is passed around 
with some cut-up scraps of meat, not enough 
for all to partake, — scarcely sufficient, were it 
desirable, for a mouthful apiece, — and this is 
passed (and this is all) from one to another ; a 
teaspoon goes with it to serve the gravy ; and 
if ever the reader has seen a plate of meat 
that has been set aside for a dog or a cat from 
the family board, he can see exactly the very 
tempting arrangement of animal food which 
serves as an auxiliary adjunct to the meal of 
breakfast. 

It may seem too particular to some that the 
writer enters upon the details of this bread- 
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and-butter question ; but when one considers 
that one of the symptoms of insanity consists 
in refusing to eat, — when we also consider that 
to eat is made so important an affair in the 
regulations of the asylum, and moreover that 
it is one of the dictates of nature to do so, — 
is it not strange that the very law they enforce 
is contradicted by the form in which it comes ? 
Patients go to the asylum, in most cases, because 
all other means fail. They have been watched, 
cared for, pampered with delicacies at home, 
and nought there would avail. Is it strange 
that they will not turn from this and eat black 
bread and rancid butter, at the risk of starva- 
tion? Is it strange, upon a review of the food 
and the shape of its presentation, that so many 
at the first have to be fed by forcible means? 
Not the very sick and prostrate ones, but those 
who are capable of sitting at the table, and 
breakfasting and dining en regie. Look at the 
alternative : Eat this which is set before you j or 
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be fed mith an instrument. There is still an- 
other way of eating which is in vogue here. 
The attendant feeds the patient, if she refuse 
to eat, with a spoon, or with her hand ; and 
imagine the opportunity, if a patient be obsti- 
nate and an attendant rough and determined, 
that is given here for tyranny and torture. 
A certain lady had been detained in a certain 
asylum for months and years beyond what 
would seem to those around the necessity of 
her case. A friend and fellow-patient, having 
returned, saw her husband, to convince him 
of the proprietj' of his wife's condition, and 
of that of his taking her home. He agreed 
to all, and should do so, he said, but for one 
thing. lie heard from the doctors that her 
manner of eating was so strange, that he was 
sure that she was still insane. No well patient 
would ever do that, and she never could return 
to the world with this symptom. The freed 
patient had the means of explaining this stum- 
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bling-block to the husbaud, for one of these had 
already told the other that she had at first con-s 
stantly been fed by the doctor because she 
would not eat. Now that she understood things 
better, she was determined that they should 
not inflict this outrage upon her any longer. 
She would eat, but how to do it? The food 
was so distasteful and nauseating to her, that 
she ate it en masse^ as she would take a dose of 
medicine, knowing that by some means, the food 

must enter her system as a support to nature, as 
well as in allegiance to the asylum laws. 

Her insanity in this respect kept her in the 
asylum for months after reason and conduct 
in every other particular were irreproachable. 
Too much cannot be said of the discomfort of 
the morning meals. Patients have nothing in 
the world to do ; their mornings might as well 
be passed in sleep, when it is possible, as in 
any other way. They need not necessarily be 
treated alike. Why not individually and accord- 
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ing to past experience and habits of life ? It is 
difficult for grown-up men and women to go 
back to the hours of the nursery. Why not 
let the housewife, who has been in the habit of 
rising by daylight or before, all the year round, 
do the same, if she cannot sleep later in the 
asylum? And let the one of city hours, who 
has been accustomed to rise late, and can sleep 
in the morning, do so, and have the breakfast at 
an hour conformable to both. But the attend- 
ant's work must be done, and the patients must 
be routed from their beds to see it done ! In 
winter they breakfast by gas-light, and the 
poorest hard-working laborer can have noth- 
ing so cheerless in his morning meal as these 
hurried-up breakfasts, where there is plenty 
of time and nothing to eat that could possi- 
bly help to pass the time socially. Patients 
who have been accustomed to rising late at 
home sometimes beg the privilege of keeping 
up the old habit : but no ; there they must be 
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particularly urged up, for opposition is the 
system around which the asylum sun revolves. 
In the wing galleries the dining-rooms are not 
heated except by the heat that may come from 
the gallery adjoining ; but the door which com- 
municates being kept shut through the night, 
of course, in the morning very little heat is 
diffused there. 

Patients accustomed at home to the comforts 
of life complain of the cold dining-room of a 
winter morning, cold plates, cold cups, where 
they sit shivering for five or ten minutes, and 
then are turned back into the gallery. Most 
of these patients are lady-like and well-behaved, 
and pay according to their means, not according 
to what they obtain. One lady who froze for a 
whole winter in this delightful breakfast-room, 
treated to cold coffee and occasionally a cold 
sausage, found, upon her return home, that for 
this luxury from her yearly allowance was de- 
ducted twenty-five dollars a week. The dinners 
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are set forth with equally distressful food. The 
meats are coarse, and the gravies like pudding, 
the potatoes waxy, and the dessert, which finishes 
off the repast, usually a poor pudding or some 
boiled hominy. Tea time comes with its piles 
of sliced bread, with those inevitable streaks 
through the centre, that same bad butter, that 
same perpetually recurring question, *^ How is 
the butter ? " and a slice of gingerbread for 
each patient. Is it strange that patients have 
to be forced into obedience to their appetite? 
But let full justice be rendered to the table- 
d'hdte. Once a week boiled eggSy it is true, make 
their appearance, and, like misfortunes, they 
come in " battalions." There are plenty of them ; 
and on one occasion some patient was reprimand- 
ed for eating seven at one sitting. She justified 
herself by retorting that she ate one for every 
day in the week, at which rate most persons 
would prefer to have them served out. 

Fortunate it is that the insane are not troubled 
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with dyspepsia. Otherwise, could this food 
have its i^erfect work, there would not be a 
patient free from it. If the chef de cuisine, 
in his or her blessed enviable state of liberty, 
could be brought to see the condition of these 
patients, how much might not his cookery 
be expjmded by it I Here patients live with 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to do. The ani- 
mal life is all in their condition. They are 
all expected to live, to sleep, to eat; but these 
functions are only exercised by limitation of 
certain rules and decrees. Taste, choice, 
fancy, likes, dislikes, prejudice, or favor, all 
these are tabooed powers in the spirit of the 
system, and the patient who attempts to in- 
dulge in them is narrowed down to a closer 
conformity with the rules and regulations. 
Now, in consideration of their aimless and 
dreary life, it would be something to most of 
them (as they must eat) to have a good din- 
ner served for them, a comfortable, home-like 
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breakfast, where the moderate pleasures of 
the table might be indulged in, where conver- 
sation might turn upon something but the 
poverty of the fare and the prison-like odor 
of the viands. "And do these wrongs belong 
to the private asylum? ^^ some one will question, 
believing that only the state institutions dole 
out such miserable fare. The word private^ 
like the title of a beggared lord, carries a 
weight of dignity, sounds aristocratic, and 
covers a multitude of sins. At the private 
asylum one's board is paid and "no questions 
asked" (or answered). In general a fair 
price is demanded, of some a very large one, 
according to their means. Those who have 
experienced both have preferred the state in- 
stitutions to the private asylums. The former 
have been described, by those who have lived 
under les deux rigimes^ as providing better 
fare, exacting less restraint, allowing more 
social amusement and freer commimication 
with friends. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

*' Small habits, well pursaed, betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes." 

Hannah More, 

''It i8 the fate of kings to be attended" — 
and also of the insane. These queens of a 
fantastic realm are attended not always in the 
happiest way, and by those least fitted for the 
vocation. In short, young girls are chosen to 
perform the duties of full-grown women, and 
fill positions suitable only to persons of raa- 
turer years and experience. There is a strange 
inconsistency in the picture of these youth- 
ful, childish, inexperienced females attempting, 
after a fashion, to nurse and protect some de- 
pressed or excited matron or octogenarian. 
Imagine the spectacle of two or three voluble. 
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romping attendants, conducting an infirm, trem- 
ulous old lady patient to her bedroom at night. 
They gabble about her, like monkeys, of their 
own personal affairs, meanwhile twitching at 
a string, or a button, which refuses to undo 
itself quick enough for their accommodation, 
while they say to the patient, '^Come, come, 
auntie, hurry up ; how slow you are ! " or, 
" What a torment you are ! " or, by way of 
threat, *' Shall I put the jacket on you ? " 
Taunts and expressions of this sort, though not 
positive cruelties, are needless, and come not 
from bad hearts, but light heads, and are the 
effect of another error in the system of em- 
ploying too young attendants for the care of 
the insane. This old person is nothing, be it 
considered, to these girls, who are full of the 
prospect of an evening out, a chance or pre- 
concerted meeting with some duplicate male 
attendant over the fence, with whom they will 
visit an evening meeting or village sociable; 
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and what is the care of this or that patient to 
them? It seems as if nothing but their own 
convenience and pleasure are considered in their 
oflSce. But, on the other hand, who is this 
patient? Has she no place, no bearing, no 
claim upon humanity? Is her identity so 
stained and blotted out, that she cannot be rec- 
ognized by sympathy and tenderness ? Surely 
not so. Outside of these walls her place is 
still known, her absence leaves a blank, a sor- 
row. She is loved, thought of, visited, with 
the tenderest anxiety. She is the glory and 
head of some loving family. Her children, loath 
to give her up, long for her return hourly. 
They would not for the world allow their moth- 
er to be treated rudely, or even carelessly. 
They are assured that she is well attended, is 
improving, is better, will soon be able to see 
them, will be at home again — at home I Ah ! 
these words have a double sense at the asy- 
lum. Night after night, that lady will be 

20 
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jostled ofF by these rude attendants to her 
repose, and, with tears streaming down her 
cheeks, will beg for a little more patience and 
time. That will render her " troublesome; " 
from this to "excited,'' or " depressed," there is 
in the asylum but one step. The attendants 
report "her case." What is the decree? Let 
her be moved to another gallery. She is 
noisy — they tie her hands at night, force and 
bind her poor body into the vilest of garments, 
and thus compel her to keep silence and peace. 
With these convenient, — and, O, too easy 
appliances for those who fit them on, — these 
attendants can go when they please ; the pa- 
tient is safely bestowed ; one knot does it all ; 
and away they haste to their enjoyment. What 
is the result in this particular case ? Does the 
patient go home? She does go home, but to no 
earthly one. And now, when all is over, she 
may be visited and seen. She cannot speak 
to you, but in this neat chamber, fitted up to 
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receive the dead, not where she died, she may 
be looked upon. 

O, friends that come too late, who is there 
now to tell you of her unhappy end? Who, 
indeed, save the patient, the outsider, the look- 
er-on, can inform you of what they had seen of 
this one's sufferings, of the first tearful plead- 
ings for friends and home, the bewildered 
questionings, then the bitter agonies of disap- 
pointment, the wasting anguish of the separa- 
tion, the gradual sinking of hope and strength 
to the final end-all, — and apathy of death it- 
self? O, doctors! that call us too late, does 
not your office almost seem to be to 7nake 
insanity f and does not your promise, "going 
home," possess a meaning to the patient which 
those beyond the walls understand not? Ah, 
yes, they say, *' We are all going homey doctors 
and all." 

Instances like the above may be rare — let us 
hope they are ; but if, in a two years' experi- 
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ence, one has met with such, how can they be 
effaced from this record ? It is reasonable and 
charitable to confess that a great deal of the 
cruelty of asylum life, the wretched, life-worn, 
heart-broken condition of the patients, comes 
not from a deliberate attempt to be cruel, or to 
render the system absolutely so ; but it springs 
from a sort of latent iofnorance and wronor in 
the system itself, which keeps the doctors and 
the attendants separately acting, and with little 
confidence or communication between them. 
The physician does not know what passes be- 
tween them, and if a difficulty comes up, the 
attendant's story is preferred to the patient's, 
which, of course, out of respect to his disease, 
must be refuted. And herein lies an immense 
power. The attendant feels its importance, and 
from a sense of personal self-aggrandizement 
come the refusals, the orders, the threats, the 
disappointments, and petty every-day annoy- 
ances to the patient. Here is a practical instance 
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of the woman holding the power that is in re- 
ality the man's. And, in nine cases out of ten, 
a woman possessing authority that is not regu- 
lated and tempered by the affections, will abuse 
and degrade it. It is trying on a garment made 
for another, that will not fit. 

Here is a young girl, called ** attendant " upon 
this patient. The patient is rational enough 
to exercise taste, judgment, and fancy, and 
it may be that she does not desire to go 
and drive ; then she must^ says her attendant, 
and her will is that her patient goes. If she 
visits a gallery where perhaps a piano stands, 
and offers to touch it, as she is qualified to do, 
the attendant, upon seeing her, says, " No, you 
must not play on that piano." If she has 
walked around the garden twice, and would 
like to go once more, her attendant says, "You 
must go no farther." This petty opposition is 
so general, that it is usual for pretty bright 
patients, if they do not wish to do a thing, to 
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beg to do it, and in that case they are sure to 
be let off. And these attendants enjoy this 
sort of brief authority over their seniors, their 
betters, and those with whom they would have 
no social equality outside of these walls. There 
is a delicious sense of personal importance be- 
longing to such a situation, which young girls 
can take a kind of pride in. But to a patient 
it comes much harder to receive this sort of 
tyranny from them. Were they nearer to 
matrons, it would not seem so inconsistent; 
and, more than that, these would be better 
suited to the care of them. They would have 
some element of the niirse^ perhaps, and they 
would not add to the distraction of their patient 
by flightiness, noise, and romping ways. Upon 
each gallery is an attendant's room, and at 
night half a dozen girls are gathered in one of 
these from other galleries, and long after the 
patients are ordered to bed, they sit here and 
talk. Talk ! they laugh, they shout, they 
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ejaculate, they discuss their dresses, they cut 
the patterns of their patients' garments, or copj" 
their bonnets and hats sent from the fashionable 
milliner's; for the patients themselves, bo it 
known, have nothing to do with what is sent 
them, until it has been handled by the matron 
and examined by the attendants. In fact, the 
otherwise silent gallery, where a dozen or more 
patients are sent to sleep, fairly rings and 
echoes with the shouts of these young persons, 
while their victims lie tossing and struggling 
to fulfil the condition of the asylum law, to 
sleep. In the very next room, with both the 
doors open leading to the gallery, a dangerously 
sick patient may be lying, but it makes not the 
slightest difierence in the conduct of these 
wanton madcaps. O youth, and health, and 
joyousness, you are very lovely and engaging, 
but not in an insane asylum, and it is not the 
X^lace for you ! 

On the other hand, morally considered, and 
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for their own sakes, the asylum is no place for 
young girls who are not patients. They become 
familiar with the harder and coarser sides of 
human nature, the blots and distortions in char- 
acter, rather than the fairer and more sightly 
pictures drawn from a healthful state of being. 
How they could ever become content to remain 
here, or what power could ever permit it, is a 
problem to the patient. All of them are from 
respectable families of New England, from New 
Hampshire, Vermont, or Maine ; and what sends 
them to serve here ? 

In the first place, ignorance has something to 
do with their coming. The word attendant has 
a royal ring to it, which captivates with its 
sound. "Attendant!" Just to attend upon 
the person of a patient, to work beside her in a 
garden, to embroider or sew by her in the 
house ; this is what the youthful fancy conjures 
up at the suggestion of taking the situation. 
But how different in reality are the duties of 
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the place ! It is not necessary to recapitulate 
the kind of hard work that devolves upon the 
attendant, but it is the drudgery of house at- 
tendance mingled with that of the patient. 
They are from a class who would scorn to go 
into a family to do the sort of work they per- 
form in the asylum, and which, upon beholding 
it causes the patients to suggest that, if such 
servants could be met with for family work, 
half the evil and burden of housekeeping in 
this country would be mitigated. Their com- 
ing here is the result of that restlessness that 
springs up in the lives of young women in dull 
country towns, where the young men all leave 
the farm for the warehouses, and the girls will 
not be left behind them, and so go to the city to 
seek their fortune. They do not want to be 
servants, of course; nor exactly shop-girls. 
There is no correspondent type in the city of 
the farmer's daughter. They can enlist as 
officers of an institution (and that word to an 
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American has its weight). They can keep 
themselves private, their exact duties are not 
all made known, and the name of ^' female at- 
tendant in Insane Ketreat" sounds very 

well up there at home, and seems to confei 
on and adorn them with a very fair title of 
honor and respectability. One of this class, 
pretty and delicate, explained to an inquirei 
that she was obliged to do something for a 
living. She was engaged to be married, her 
family respectable, and her lover unwilling 
that she should go into a shop. She said that 
at the asylum she could get out of sight and 
earn her living. Her vocation sounded well, 
and here she could make up her wardrobe, and 
be earning something at the same time. And 
this one is but a type of many others to be 
found willing to serve there for some such 
advantage. 

Other attendants confess that they never im- 
agined their duties would be so onerous, or 
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they would not have taken the situation. And 
there is still another lure which leads certain 
of these fancy-free maidens to endure this hard 
life. It certainly seems an odd place to invite 
matrimonial expectation. But it must be con- 
fessed that many of these attendants find hus- 
bands at the asylum ; and when one considers 
that there is a corresponding male attendant 
over the way for every female, and that these^ 
too, are young men, and of similar caste, is it 
strange that they manage to pick up their bit 
of romance here and weave it, in the course of 
time, into something tangible and telling for 
the future? The meetings, the partings, that 
take place just the other side of the fence, 
where the world begins again, the troths that 
are plighted, the unions that are planned and 
carried out here under the shadow of asylum 
walls, only the nearest minister who publishes 
the banns of asylum girls would undertake to 
calculate. 
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In general, the attendants are pleasant and 
gentle enough with patients, and it cannot be de- 
nied that firmness and decision are most neces- 
sary in their office ; but if to them belongs the 
constant and most direct control of the patient, 
fancy the tyranny, the roughness, the cruelty 
they have the power to inflict, if they are not 
of gentle and amiable disposition. There are 
attendants who are as much to be feared as any 
crazy patient, and their outbursts of temper 
when exasperated are quite as unpleasant to 
witness. 

They can handle patients very roughly ; and 
what would be done, let it be asked, with a 
patient who threw a knife across a dinner table 
lined with patients? Reason and sanity would 
at once suggest the noisy gallery, and the strait 
jacket. 

But the writer has seen an attendant who lost 
her temper while serving a patient do this thing; 
and indeed the implement in question caused 
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aa opposite patient to rise, and it very nearly 
struck her in the face. Was any report to 
matron or physician ever made of this insane 
act? At another time, an attendant, provoked 
because an inmate would not eat, has been seen 
to take the gravy from the plate and rub it 
deliberately with her hand all over the face of 
the patient. Now, when one considers that the 
attendants may have it all their own way, and 
may commit acts like these, while there is no 
loophole of redress for the patient, would it 

I 

not seem to be an important duty in the refor- 
mation of the whole system to consider the at- 
tendance, and the wrongs that are possible to 
accrue from its present arrangements? 

In fact, the attendants do just as they please 
when doctors are out of sight, and in the very 
face of the patients, who are like dumb animals 
before them. They make a perfect Babel of 
the gallery at times, until, perhaps, a voice cries 
out, "Hush I here comes a doctor;" and the 
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sileuce and gravity which ensue are something 
marvellous to witness. Indeed, the patients 
have to bear the sins of the attendants, for if 
they do a mischievous act, they say, "Never 
mind — a patient did it ; " and so it will pass. 
Of course, it must be acknowledged the attend- 
ant's place is a hard one. It is trying and ag- 
gravating to bear the fadaises and folies of a 
mixed company of lunatics, and their society, 
when not exciting, is most certainly depressing. 
But the place isj^r them, and for their disease ; 
they come here to act it out, and the attendants 
are supposed to live in obedience to their con- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



n 



** No such article as a strait waistcoat exists in all Gheel. 

Gheelf the City of the Simple, 



"Are the patients of the iusane asyhim 
treated kiudly ? " This question might be said 
to form the basis of these pages, for it is the 
very arrow which the outside world shoots at 
the released patient on his return from his 
exile. Go where he may, he will find earnest 
inquirers about him. 

Not alone from curiosity, or from the desire 
of probing what is meant to be kept secret, 
do these questions arise ; but, chiefly from real 
interest, from sympathy, from near or indirect 
connection with the asylum, information is 
sought which may enable inquirers, by some 
comparison, at least, perhaps to learn how 
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other patients 9 their own, have fared in a 
similar situation. Under the pressure of these 
questions is brought home to one a conviction, 
which statistics do not contradict, of the star- 
tling fact, that outside of asylums so many are 
awakejied to interest in this subject by reason 
of the increase of disease, and its consequent 
influence through divers or distant channels 
upon society and families. 

The interest which surrounds it, and the 
anxiety to learn something definite of a subject 
which the regulations of a system keeps hid 
from their eyes, often lead persons to take long 
journeys to see some unknown patient released 
from an asylum, or are the impetus to some con- 
fidential correspondence, often full of anxious 
misgivings or bitter experiences. But it will 
readily be understood by any intelligent per- 
son, that the interrogation which introduces 
this chapter is of too comprehensive a nature 
to come correctly within the limits of so brief 
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a sentence in response. It is a question capa- 
ble of varied and adverse answers, which may 
be given by different persons, not as in a 
matter of taste, but from real experience and 
insight into asylum life. For instance, a pa- 
tient not very violent, taken to one of the best 
galleries of an asylum, may be as ignorant as 
some reader of these pages of all that goes on 
in the building, or, indeed, in the wing gallery 
just shut off from her by a double bar. Such 
a patient says, on her return, that everything 
at the asylum is delightful, and everything but 
the patients is unexceptionable. Would that 
this judgment could be rendered by patients 
throughout the length and breadth of the build- 
ing I These well-placed patients are sensible 
of the superiority of their condition, and upon 
hearing of other galleries where a different 
treatment is maintained, and where a different 
class of patients is to be seen, confess that 
they know or see nothing disagreeable, and 

21 
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are happily ignorant of the severities of asy- 
lum life. 

Such patients, on their return home, are able 
to use less circumlocution in their answers 
to the many who inquire, "Are the patients 
treated kindly?" On the other hand, there is 
a certain class of patients who return well from 
asylums, who are full of unqualified blame of 
everything and everybody with whom they 
have been connected at the establishment. 
They denounce, in free language, this physician, 
those attendants, and dilate upon the wrongs 
they endured there, and the shamelessness of 
the system in toto. They think solely of 
themselves, and the personal discomforts of 
their own particular cases. In general, they 
care very little for what others suffer there, 
although they see those doubly worse off than 
themselves. They concern themselves very 
little about any reform system after they are 
sent home, but seek rather some private means 
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of redress, as if such a thiug were possible, 
for their own past deprivations and miseries. 
In short, they denounce the management 
throughout, the medical treatment, the do- 
mestic tyranny, and could hardly allow that, 
because of their particular privations, asylums 
for the insane were needful at all. But the 
opinion of such patients is good for nothing, 
because based entirely upon selfish, narrow 
grounds which admit of no latitude beyond 
themselves and their own experiences. What 
humanity wants is criticism, not opinion. No 
amelioration of the condition of the insane can 
be effected by efforts which come from a mere 
sense of personal affront, rather than philan- 
thropic aims. Such patients by their talk do 
more harm than good, for they have the effect 
of keeping out of the retreat some who ought 
to be sent there. The only way to look at 
the question is in a broad light, putting self 
out of sight, except as it may aid the mind 
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to remember the sufferings of others, and in- 
struct the heart how to find relief to those 
in bondage. 

That the plan adopted for years past in our 
insane asylums is wrong, cannot be doubted 
by any intelligent being who has seen the 
victims of such a system, ^nd witnessed the 
very instruments of torture applied to the 
persons of the patients, brought to operate, 
as they are, upon the harmless and gentle, as 
well as the most violent. 

With the mind at the outset full of abhor- 
rence of the system itself, how is it possible 
to condense a reply to the question, " Are the 
patients treated kindly?" 

That the upholders of such a course of per- 
sonal restraint do not mean to be cruel, and 
that they believe their way the best for the 
patient, may be charitably believed. That they 
are kind in manner and tone to the patients, 
affable and courteous in ordinary intercourse, 
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cannot be denied ; but is not this all that can 
be said when they .yet believe in the restraint 
system? They believe in tying up the body, 
that they may disinthrall the mind. Are they 
not slugs in an age of universal activity and 
progression, while they cling fast to the old 
theories and refuse to adopt the new? 

Were the non-restraint system established 
throughout our asylums, we should behold 
those patients who are so fortunate as to obtain 
their release in a far different aspect. They 
would not still bear the marks about the world 
of the fetters they had worn. Young girls who 
had entered there at the age of development 
would not return changed in form, bent, shrunk- 
en, and sometimes crippled. It is fearful to 
witness the shapes of these young persons in 
asylums, who are subjected, if not daily, al- 
ways nightly, to the rough, strait waistcoats, 
tightly pressed against the chest, so as to pre- 
vent all expansion, and giving to them the 
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figures of veiy iufirm old women, rather than 
the fullness and shi^liness of youth and health. 
Another melancholy picture from this restraint 
system is that of the aged. Old persons, 
enfeebled by natural causes, are unnaturally 
forced into these garments and threatened 
with still worse appliances, if they utter a cry 
of complaint. There can be nothing more 
pitiful to witness than the going-to-bed scene 
of some of these aged patients ; and, looking 
upon them, as we must in all cases, like beloved 
parents, and remembering with what a halo of 
love, and reverence, and sanctity we encircle 
such relations, and feeling that only all honor, 
and respect, and duty are their right now, what 
a contrast to all these elements is shown to 
us in their treatment by the ribald attendants 
of the asylum I Can any one that has ever 
beheld these harmless, helpless patients, feeble 
with ago, and brought to the asylum, it may 
be, because they were discontented or com- 
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plaining at home, and having lost the faculty 
of restraining their murmurings, and become 
burdensome to those about them, — can any one 
who has seen them pushed and hustled off to 
their rest, jeered at and ridiculed by their 
attendants, say that the patients are treated 
altogether kindly, or suggest that peace of mind 
can come to such a one, who hurries off a 
parent to misery like this? Would you not 
rather bear their infirmities a little while, than 
to endure the stings of your own conscience 
when the truth is revealed to you? But as 
few of these patients ever do return, how is 
it possible to know the truth? 

Why is it that the non-restraint system has 
not been adopted in our best asylums? Why 
is it that the experiment is not made of doing 
away with these implements of torture? The 
answer from medical science will be, that they 
are done away with, that the chains and irons, 
and rings and fetters, belonging to past treat- 
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ment of the insane have disappeared. But 
are not the strait waistcoats, the bed straps, 
the leathers, the buckles, the chairs, all in 
common use? Are not ladies fitted to these 
waistcoats, month after month, as though it 
were a legitimate night-dress? 

Whoever has passed any time in the asylum 
will see plainly enough why these appliances 
are still kept' up. They save trouble. They 
save the employment of more attendants, and 
they save trouble to those already employed. 
Thus the physician says, they save attendants. 
The attendant says, they save my time. The 
nurse, when she has tied the child to the 
bedstead, can go her ways, feeling sure that 
the child will not fall from the bed; and so 
with the attendant and his patient. How 
simple, upon looking at a prospective pro- 
ject of reform in asylum life, seems to be 
the alternative — to do away with the trouble- 
some accessories, conjured up by force, and 
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to rely upon moral safeguards and persuasive 
strongholds, which come from and aim at 
the heart and human sympathy, which the 
patient, though diseased, is still supposed to 
possess, and be capable of awakening to and 
profiting by 1 No non-restraint system can 
be adopted without a vast change in the 
machinery of the old management, and by 
breaking down the tyranny and substituting 
a species of imaginary absolute freedom in 
its place. At once the fences come down and 
the gates stand open, the doors are ajar, the 
windows are unbarred, all morally so, and 
it is the same as though they were put to 
the practical test. It is the same to the mind 
of the patients, and they can under another 
system be made to feel it in such a sense. 
Opposition is the law, down to the very 
minutest trifles of the present system of asy- 
lum life. Eeverse it, and there is kindled 
a flame of devotion and obedience in the 
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heart of every rebellious patieat. Such is 
the theory which the writer would advance, 
in exchange for the question upon the treat- 
ment of patients. 

It cannot be denied that, universally, asy- 
lums have fallen into a rut of apathy with 
regard to the discipline, and it is evident 
that it so from the fact, that of late so much 
inquiry and research have been made into 
their condition and the causes of the deten- 
tion of patients. Professedly they are for the 
cure of insanity; literally they are for en- 
couraging, and in some cases, it almost seems, 
making insanity. Thus, for instance, in the 
dictionary of this opinion it might be defined 
as follows : — 

Insane Asylum. A place where insanity is 
made. 

Indeed, this definition of it has sometimes 
struck the writer with peculiar application, 
upon witnessing the terrible downward career 
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of maiiy of the patients. Take an instance: 
a young woman from one of our country 
towns appears on a certain day upon one 
of the best galleries. She is bright, intel- 
ligent, and active, suggesting always the idea 
to the mind of the beholder, that if educated 
she would have been rather an uncommon per- 
son. She is lively, brisk, amusing, busies 
herself at her needle or the care of her room, 
in which she is scrupulously neat. She not 
only performs these acts for herself, but she 
visits the rooms of the other patients, and im- 
provises little reforms to be made in their 
clothing, oflfering to mend or make garments 
for them, and "fix them up" generally. Of 
course, this sort of interference does not fall 
to her requirements in the asylum. She must 
not direct, but be directed. She is an in- 
truder, agitating the patients with outside in- 
fluences and the like. Moreover she is very 
lively, and talks a great deal — so the attend- 
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ants say ; too much, say the physicians ; and 
so she must be moved tp a less quiet and com- 
fortable gallery. They take her away. But 
where? To a wing of the building so diflfer- 
ent, that there is not one patient with whom 
she can have even a sympathetic look. They 
are idiotic, apathetic, cataleptic; all far, far 
wide of reason, incapable of talking, except- 
ing babble, or even of apprehension. Let the 
reader imagine for himself, let his own opinion 
determine what the sanitary influence of society 
like this might have upon a person of lively 
mind, however disturbed, during the course 
of weeks and months ! A year afterwards, 
the writer again had an opportunity of behold- 
ing this patient, for whom much interest had 
been felt. But what an object 1 What a con- 
tradiction of her former self was the unfortu- 
nate changed to ! Her face looked as though 
stamped by imbecility. Her lips moved to 
utter only incoherent jargon. Her eyes, which 
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had been bright and intelligently lighted, were 
like dead eyes, and she was in no respect unfit 
for the gallery to which they had confined her. 
This woman seemed to have been dragged 
down to insanity. She was not even protect- 
ed from it, but the influences in the worser 
gallery, where she had been placed, played 
upon whatever was analogous to it in her 
temperament, and developed and produced 
the image of it in herself. Yet some may 
say that this has nothing to do with it; that 
if a person is disposed to go insane, he will 
do so, despite circumstances I But it must 
be confessed, that outward influences have the 
power to modify, or the power to increase it. 
If it were not so, why attempt at all by ex- 
ternal things to diminish its progress? The 
physicians plead, that a patient who is dis- 
contented, thrown into a lower place, will 
improve by the effort of comparison, and bj' 
finding others so much more wretched than 
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himself; but in most cases, if left to live with 
such patients, the other one settles down into 
an imbecile hopelessness, stung by the thought 
that he is not fit to live with any better class, 
and miserable at the living evidence of it 
around him. Not an intelligent person in 
the asylum, who saw the dread machinery by 
which this patient was managed, but believed 
that her mind was crushed out of her, and 
then left to bound back to reason if it were 
possible. Are there many minds elastic enough 
fur this? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" There can be no greater fallacy than that of supposing 
what is called a moderate use of mechanical restraint to be 
consistent with a general plan of treatment in other respects 
humane and beneficial. It must be dispensed with altogether, 
or deterioration will ensue in the patient, and all kinds of 
neglect and tyranny will be engendered by degrees, until 
restraints become the usual substitutes for forbearance and 
watchful attention. ... It is necessary that the abolition of 
restraint should be absolute to be efficient ; the principle of 
the non-restraint system will admit of no compromise. . . .. 
I do not hesitate to express a strong personal conviction, that 
the use of mechanical restraint in any asylum, public or pri- 
vate, is an indication of a badly managed institution, and that 
its use in the treatment of private cases is unnecessary and 
prejudicial." Dr, Henry Maudsley, 

There seems to have been woven in some 
remote fibre of our moral being an indefinite, 
half-asserted, but indomitable spirit of perver- 
sity, which rebels against the very good it 
would attain and possess. Once attained, it 
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goes on to fresh objects of desire, and finishes 
by satiety. Ordinarily, the thing men most 
crave is the one of which they are deprived; 
and so just in proportion to the force of the 
denial comes the growth of the desire. If 
we travel back as far as Eden, do we not find 
the two human occupants of that Paradise 
cloyed with every daj^'s blessings, and miser- 
ably struggling for the possession of the oue 
thing absolutely forbidden? 

Now, the effect of this mechanical-restraint 
system by which the insane are managed seems 
to turn upon this very hinge, and aim at this 
very flaw in man's moral structure. By such 
specific government, this very under-current 
of rebellious blood is made to quicken and 
tingle, and the man is made to long, and ache, 
and suffer, for what he knows to be forbidden. 
For what he knows 1 These two words, com- 
prehending so much, constitute the very axle 
in the wheel of torture. Let him not know 
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it, and his sufferings are reduced one half. 
Take from him the immediate and direct sense 
of his situation, and we take from him misery 
enough. But no such deliciously impervious 
veil is thrown over the patient's eyes ; he must 
be brought face to face with his condition, 
made and kept actively alive to the fact that 
he is a prisoner. What a system that would 
be to practise, if, instead of this, patients were, 
by some charm of cunning, made to feel that 
they were roaming quite at large ; that they 
were not in a place of detention ; that they 
were free to go and come ; and yet, all the 
while, physicians and attendants, under these 
illusory devices, were having it all their own 
way, though imperceptibly to their patient 1 
A system of this sort would be worth invent- 
ing, and would bring honor to the originator, 
because depending upon moral and higher 
elements than anklets for the feet, and straps 
for the discontented bodv. For it is certain, 
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that just for the reason that these patients 
know they are confined, know they cannot go 
home, know they may not see a friend or rel- 
ative, it is that they are so miserable. It is 
not that the place is so very horrible ; and upon 
some of the best galleries, where patients are 
social, and capable of occupation and amuse- 
ment, it is, as far as outward things are con- 
cerned, agreeable. 

Many patients here, confess that they are 
better placed than at home, for they are rest- 
ing from their cares, and their work, which in 
the world outside preys upon and confuses 
them. But their murmurs, their complaints, 
their homesickness and dissatisfaction, arise, in 
a great measure, from the knowledge of their 
situation ; and while visitors or trustees pass 
through the premises, saying, '' How pleasant 
it is ! how sunny and delightful this gallery ! " 

the blank amazement of the patients may be 
accounted for in the fact, that they are too 
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keenly alive to the reality that they are locked 
behind this sunshine, and are actual prisoners 
in this pleasant place, which occasional visitors 
have a right to turn their backs upon. The 
brains that invent the physical tortures for the 
bodies of the insane might turn from this to 
the creation of a moral system of strongholds, 
which would manage the patient blindfolded 
before his keepers ; for strangely enough it is, 
that he is held in ignorance of the welfare of 
his friends and the outer world, and all the 
agreeable things which he would like to dwell 
upon, and yet is made to feel always the 
poignant reality of his own condition. 

It is amazing how the sense of liberty and 
the right of volition can affect violent insane 
patients. Under bonds and restrictions, they, 
conjure up all sorts of desperate and terrible 
things which they would do, were liberty 
allowed them. They talk of these things as 
freely as though they were the ordinary acts 
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of every-day life, and enlarge, with a sort of 
speculative relish, upon the number of ways 
in which they might take their lives, or the 
choice they would make. But untie their 
hands, take them out, unbar the door, tell 
them they are free, — what then? Arc they 
very quick to cut off by violent acts the ap- 
prehension and enjoyment of this new-born 
blessing — liberty? Not one of them would 
do an act of harm to himself. Illustrations 
of this fact are common enough. One patient, 
who wore day and night the strait waistcoat, 
was perpetually imploring that she might just 
be allowed (a delicate favor) to fling herself 
upon the railway track, and end all by the 
coming train. When she was permitted to go 
out unbound, her chief fear of the world outside 
seemed to be, the danger suggested by the 
sight of a locomotive. Hence it must be ad- 
mitted that the very means adopted is that 
which aids and gives nurture to the disease. 
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It is like pouring water on the drowning man, 
or adding fuel to the flame, to ofier incentives 
to mania to those already disordered. 

But what does higher authority than the 
observations and reflections of one patient 
assert? It has already been observed, in 
a former chapter, how past generations have 
treated the insane, and how, even within the 
recollection of many now living, persons thus 
afllicted have been wrongfully and roughly 
managed. 

Royalty, we know, was not exempt from 
the harshest usage. Mr. Massey, in his His- 
tory of England, gives the reader a woful 
picture of the unroyal and barbaric treatment 
of the sovereign, in 1788, when Dr. Warren 
pronounced him a settled lunatic. The king 
was moved by the spirit which possessed him 
to talk unceasingly ; he is said to have talked at 
one time for nineteen hours consecutively ; but 
yet he was not violent. Notwithstanding this. 
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he was forced into the strait waistcoat, deprived 
of the sight of his family, and refused the 
common use of a knife and fork. But Dr. 
Willis freed him from this unnecessary bond- 
age, allowed him to use a knife and fork, add- 
ing to this favor the polite hope, that he should 
have the honor of dining with his majesty, and 
even offered him a razor to shave himself with. 
He was then permitted to see his queen and 
the princesses. Although the court physicians 
were struck with jealousy and terror at these 
innovations of the prescribed system, happily 
for its encouragement, the king in a few weeks 
regained his reason. Assuredly this was a 
royal road to reform, and should have opened 
many paths fox: emulation. 

But in these days what do modern science 
and human sympathy do for the insane? What 
does experiment prove in the accomplishment 
of its efforts? The Edinburgh Review for 
April, 1870, contains an article upon Sir James 
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Clark's Memoir of Dr. Conolly, upon the im- 
portant question of non-restraint in the treat- 
ment of the insane. To say that the article is 
full of good sense and reason is not enough. 
It is imbued with the spirit of charity which 
strikes at the root of the question at issue. 
This writer quotes from Dr. ConoUy's "Treat- 
ment of the Insane," that " a patient in the 
Lincoln Asylum had died, in the year 1829, in 
consequence of being strapped to a bed in a 
strait waistcoat during the night. And this 
accident led to the establishment of an impor- 
tant rule, that when restraints were used in the 
night, an attendant should continue in the 
room — a rule which had the desired effect of 
much diminishing the supposed frequency of 
such restraints being necessary." It is im- 
possible to copy the whole of this article, 
every word of which is valuable, and strikingly 
corroborative of the views set forth by the 
writer of these pages, which were written before 
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tho article referred to came to the author's 
knowledge. But quotations from it, here and 
there, must needs be given to the public, added 
to these more humble opinions. In 1835 Mr. 
Gardner Hill succeeded Mr. Hadwin as house 
surgeon at Lincoln. In 1837 he boldly declared 
that all mechanical restraint might be altogether 
abolished. ^ It was not to be supposed that so 
mighty a reform could be effected without the 
opposition of the usual number of obstructives 
to all original ideas." 

Dr. Hill says, " Within the walls I had the 
whole staff of attendants against me. I pre- 
vailed over the attendants by going amongst them 
and personally superintending the refractory 
patients. I spent several hours daily in the dis- 
orderly patients' wards for weeks in succession 
— in fact, I watched the attendants and the pa- 
tients until I felt satisfied that restraint was a 
pretext for idleness, and nothing more. When 
restraint was abolished, then ceased the reign 
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of 'guttling, guzzling, and getting drunk by 
the attendants,' as had been the case under 
former management. Outside the asylum I had 
the whole medical world against me. The su- 
perintendents of several of our largest asylums 
opened a regular battery against me. I was 
assailed right and left. The 'Hillite system,' 
as they pleased to term it, was denounced as 
'Utopian.* By one it was called 'an absurd 
dogma,' by another, ' a gross and palpable 
absurdity ; ' some fulminated against it as ' the 
wild scheme of a philanthropic visionary,' un- 
scientific and impossible ; by others as the rav- 
ings of a theoretic philosopher, involving the 
unnecessary exposure of the lives of the attend- 
ants — in fact, a practical breaking of the sixth 
commandment. Others, more moderate in their 
views, denounced it as speculative, peculative, 
&c., &c. Dr. Clutterbuck rhetorically con- 
demned it 'as empirical, and highly dangerous 
to the patient and to those around him.' Dr. 
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James Johuston said ' it indicated insanity on the 
part of its supporters ; it was a mania which, 
like others, would have its day ; ' and Monsieur 
Moreau de Tours said that ' the idea was entire- 
ly Britannic ; that it was an impossibility in most 
cases, an illusion always, and the expression 
itself a lie.' 

^ To Dr. Gardner S. Hill's lecture on Lunatic 
Asylums, delivered at the Mechanics' Institution 
at Lincoln, in 1838, Dr. Couolly owned the 
happy inspiration which led him to embrace the 
new doctrine. To Conolly belongs a still higher 
crown, not merely for his courage in carrying 
out a beneficent conception on a large scale, 
and on a conspicuous theatre, but for his genius 
in expanding it. To him, hobbles and chains, 
handcuffs and muffs, were but material impedi- 
ments that merely confined the limbs ; to get 
rid of these he spent the best years of bis life ; 
but beyond these mechanical fetters he saw 
there were a hundred fetters to the spirit, 
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which human sympathy, courage and time only 
could remove." 

"I know you will feel glad," he says, writing 
to a friend in January, 1840, "that we have 
now ruled this great house for four mouths 
without a single instance of restraint by any 
of the old and objectionable methods. The 
use of strait waistcoats is abolished, hand straps 
and leg locks never resorted to, and the re- 
straint chairs have been cut up to make a floor 
for the carpenter's shop. All this of course 
occasioned some trouble and some anxiety; 
but the success of the plan and its visible 
good effect abundantly repay me. I think I 
feel more deeply interested in my work every 
day. I meet with the most constant and kind 
support of the magistrates; indeed, my only 
fear is, that they should say too much of what 
is done here, and thus provoke envy and 
censure." 

In a letter to Mr. Hunt, of Stratford, re- 
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cording his success, Dr. Conolly says, "Our 
usylum is now almost daily visited by the offi- 
cers of other institutions, who are curious to 
know what method of restraint we do resort 
to; and they can scarcely believe that we rely 
wholly on constant superintendence, constant 
kindness, and firmness when required.'* 

Having given, as far as it is possible, evi- 
dences from so valuable and important an au- 
thority, this treatise must not come to an end 
without a finishing suggestion of the two great 
existing evils in asylum life, now liable to be 
augmented. These are the enlargement of the 
institutions and the insufficiency of medical 
supervision. How can it be brought within 
possibility for these institutions to maintain 
their character as curative establishments, while 
they are conducted on so large a plan? The 
first step towards the improvement of the con- 
dition of the insane, and the ulterior object 
of this step, the restoration of patients under 
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some direct and individual stimulus, are, to 
concentrate the treatment, and bring it down to 
some fixed limits of management, by which it 
might be rendered capable of closer and more 
careful experiment, that would separate the 
tares from the wheat, which, under the present 
extending system, grow together. 

Here, again, the Review quotes a passage 
from a letter of Dr. ConoUy to Sir James Clark, 
written ten years ago : " In the monstrous 
asylums of Han well and Colney Hatch sanitary 
principles have been forgotten, and eflScienl 
superintendence rendered impossible. The 
magistrates go on adding wing to wing, and 
story to story, contrary to the opinion of the 
profession and to common sense, rendering the 
institution most unfavorable to the trciitment 
of patients, and their management most har- 
assing and unsatisfactory to the medical super- 
intendent.'* 

The Review comments as follows on the 
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subject of asylums : '' Some of these have be- 
come so large that anythiug like individual 
treatment of the patient is quite out of the 
question. .They have ceased to be houses for 
the cure of mental disease, and have subsided 
substantially into mere houses of detention. 
And not only have they outgrown their cura- 
tive capabilities, but they have also degenerated 
from that high standard as houses of mercy 
and pity, to which ConoUy would . have them 
raised." 

The next startling evil of asylum manage- 
ment lies in the scanty staff of medical officers. 
Medical supervision is as if non-existent, in 
proportion to the demands for it that the pop- 
ulation of the asylum makes. But, on the 
other hand, this necessity arises not altogether 
from the presence and requirements of the 
patients. The attendants need more supervis- 
ion. The character of their office has already 
been enlarged upon in these chapters ; but let 
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them not be brought to a close, without adding 
a protest against the practice of trusting too 
much to the attendants. The domestic routine 
belongs to them, as the drudgery of our kitch- 
ens belongs to our servants ; but what is the 
servant without the master? and hence the asy- 
lum needs a careful guardian over the attend- 
ants as well as the patients. They have what 
are called watch-attendants. There should l>e 
also attendant- watches. The Edinburgh Review 
has touched even upon this subject. It says, 
*'As a rule, the patients are at the mercy of 
the attendants. What that mercy is, let tlio 
inquests that have lately been held in asylums, 
on patients who have died through brutal ill- 
treatment at their hands, make the sad answer. 
We do not wish to be hard upon these 'in- 
struments of the physician's will,' as Conollj' 
terms them ; they are neither better nor worse 
than others in the same class of life; those 
only who know how trying arc their duties can 
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fairly make sufficient exe<^\ses for them ; but, as 
a fact, the school they go to is not calculated 
to teach humanity to uneducated minds, and 
we more than fear they do . not forget their 
instruction. What we say is no mere surmise. 
The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy attend- 
ants is one of the trials of the medical super- 
intendent. Yet, w^ithout their intelligent aid, 
he works in the dark. 

"*The physician,' says Conolly, * who just- 
ly understands the non-restraint system, well 
knows that the attendants are the most essen- 
tial instruments ; that all his plans, and all his 
care, all his personal labor, must be counter- 
acted, if he has not attendants who will observe 
his rules when he is not in the wards as con- 
scientiously as when he is present.' 

''Again, he says, significantly enough, 'At- 
tendants are generally persons of small educa- 
tion, and easily inflated by authority ; they love 
to command rather than to persuade, and are 
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too prone to consider their patieuts as poor, 
lost creatures, whom they may .drive about 
like sheep.' 

" We fear the attendants of the present day 
are not one whit improved. There are certain 
asyhims that have such a bad name for those 
trained in them, that they stand no chance of 
obtaining service with the medical superintend- 
ents of other establishments. Indeed, such are 
the tricks they learn, that many asylum phy- 
sicians prefer obtaining assistants who have 
never seen asylum life." 

Further, the Review remarks, in regard to 
the attendant, "The many small cruelties he 
perpetrates, sometimes from temper, — the many 
neglects he is guilty of, often in consequence 
of fatigue, — are seldom known, and are but 
rarely recorded. It is only when some dread- 
ful cruelty happens that the world is made 
cognizant through an inquest, that restraint has 
not altogether vanished with the destruction 
23 
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of bonds. When we hear, as we have too 
often of late, that a poor, demented creature 
has had his ribs crushed in by the knees of 
his attendant whilst kneeling upon him, or 
trampling on his chest in that position, possi- 
bly the public might be induced to think twice 
over the verdict, that 'the country asylum is 
the most blessed manifestation of true civiliza- 
tion that the world can present.' At the last 
spring assizes, no less than three convictions 
liave been obtained, in different parts of the 
country, against the keepers of lunatics, for 
acts of brutality and violence. No wonder 
Lord Shaftesbury expresses a hope that these 
verdicts may have a salutary effect in future." 
On the other hand, there is a word to be 
said of the attendant's situation, in those cases 
where he or she is irreproachable, and fulfils 
conscientiously and faithfully the onerous duties 
of the oflSce. Such do exist ; and such do- 
serve gratitude and praise. Their obligations 
"tre formidable ones. Those of the watch- 
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nttendants are especially wearisome and hard 
to bear. Continuously pursued, tliey consume 
body and mind. The patients are not without 
the tenderest anxiety, concern, and sympathy 
for a class in their turn to be pitied. Indeed, 
do they not awaken a touch of this element 
in the beholder's breast, when he sees them 
droop, and sicken, and die before his very 
eyes? He sees them come, young, fresh, 
and strong, to the asylum. They serve ; and 
finally they are promoted to the office of watch- 
ers at night. This service, long continued in, 
becomes the fevy canker of ther employment, 
destroying and consuming bloom, strength, and 
health, and setting decay, torpidity, and dis- 
ease in their place. Three such sad transition- 
pictures have passed within the writer's expe- 
rience. These girls grow to a paleness which 
one seldom sees in the world. There is a look 
of sudden blight, almost, in the countenance 
and figure, which appears strangely and ques- 
tionably inconsistent with their first t\\i^^\siv>a\\vt^. 
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There is an error here in the application 
of the system^ which, it would seem, after suc- 
cessive examples, ought to be considered and 
corrected. Why, among so many attendants, 
must so few as two^ for example, be chosen 
to perform for months these weary rounds? 
Might they not watch by turns, and so go 
through the asylum? By such an alternation 
of duty, there would be no continuous ex- 
haustion of the physical powers of one or two 
attendants, and it would have the eflcct of 
obviating one fatal error that accompanies this 
important avocation. 

But let us hope that the increased interest 
in the suljject which has recently been mani- 
fested in the United States, and also in other 
countries, will have its effect, and that what- 
ever improved methods have been discovered 
for the treatment of the insane will meet with 
general acceptance by those who have these 
suffering persons in charge, and will be every- 
where introduced and a^^ylied. 
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